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Getting to Know You 


OT every writer should come to me for help. Hav- 

ing paid a handling fee, some writers feel entitled 

to flattery for writing that really needs detailed construc- 

tive criticism. Some writers feel they must “go it alone” 

or betray their creative muse—as though they could lose 

anything but immaturity by working with professionals 
whose job it is to assist writers in finding markets. 

All such writers should bypass my agency, for no 
writer will ever really succeed until he learns the facts, 
and I must be frank in telling our clients where they 
stand before I can help them progress. 

If you have passed through the stage of merely acting 
like a writer and now seriously want to be one; if you 
have learned the severe limitations of self-evaluation; if you have added up the 
costs in money, time and ideas of submitting your manuscripts directly to editors; 
if it seems reasonable to you that a professional editor and agent can do a better 
job than a newcomer—then by all means submit your work here, whether you have 
sold a word or not. 

I will personally read your work and report on it. Then my associates and I will 
take the next necessary steps: revision suggestions, editing, or marketing. Once out 
to market, we will keep accurate, up-to-date records (and save you the shock of 
rejection) and give you any information you need on your other writing projects. 


Your success, you see, is ours. After your first agency sale, we refund your han- 


dling fee and represent you on straight 10% commission. So why not write to me 
today? Getting to know you is part of the fun of this writing game. 





Typical Macazine AND Book Sates: Abelard-Schuman, Ace Books, Action-Packed Western, Adventure, 
Advertising Agency, Thomas Allen, Ltd., American Mercury, American Weekly, Arcadia House, Argosy, 
J. P. Bachem Verlag, Arthur Barker Ltd., A.'S. Barnes-Thomes Yoseloff, Brown Watson-Digit Books, 
Caper, Catholic Digest, Challenge For Men, Christian Herald, Chuckler’s Weekly, Citadel Press, Climax, 
Conde Nast, Crown Publishers, T. S. Denison, Dodd, Mead, Double-Action Westerns, Famous Western, 
For Men Only, High Fidelity, Houghton Mifflin, House @ Garden, Household, Ideal Romance, Intimate 
Story, Janus, Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., Journal of Lifetime Living, Jupiter Books, Kiwanis, H. J. Kok, Ltd., 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Leatherneck, Listen, Male, Man’s Magazine, Men’s World, Men, Message, National 
Geographic, National Arthritis News, Outdoor Life Book Club, Pathway Book Club, Perennial Press, 
Personal Romances, Pinebrook Book Club, Popular Mechanics, G. P. Putnam’s, Pyramid Books, Railroad, 
Ranch Romances, Real Western Romances, John F. Rider, Inc., Sir!, Ski, Sportsmen’s Book Club, Stack- 
pole Publishers, Stag, Tidens Forlag, Toronto Star Weekly, Twayne Publishers, D. Van Nostrand, Western 
Action, Western Horseman, Writers Forum, A. A. Wyn, Inc., Your Health, Your Life, Your Mind, 
Zondervan House. We sell to the drama markets and have affiliations in Hollywood, Paris, London, Mel- 


bourne and Stockholm for sale of subsidiary rights. 











TERMS: Just $5.00 per manuscript covers my prompt, professional evaluation of your 
book, story, article or script, with detailed comments. If salable, my associates and I will 
then agent your work for you on straight 10% commission and refund your fee upon sale. 
If it requires editing or rewriting, I will make specific suggestions. 

You will find us frank and friendly people to work with, efficient in submitting your 
work to the most likely editors by our private messenger service, and dependable for regular 
progress reports. 

Professionals: Write me about your recent sales for straight commission agenting. 


Lambert Wilson AsSociates 
8 EAST 10th STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 













































































October Poetry Issue 


Dear Editor: 

A 2l-gun salute to Writer’s Dicest for its 
dynamic all-poetry issue! In this day and age when 
one of our noblest arts is being neglected, it is most 
gratifying to see such a widely-read magazine play- 
ing it up. 

(Dr.) Etta JosEPHEAN MuRFEY 
Director, National Poetry Day Com. 


Dear Editor: 

No, no, I disagree. I think, Mr. Abbe, that in 
your enthusiasm for teaching technique you have 
gone overboard. I found “Poetry in the Round” 
an interesting enough review of the results of your 
teaching efforts and that it clearly shows the 
varied response to poetry when students are im- 
pelled to verbalize their reactions. But I deny most 
heartily that their responses are the poem. You 
are glamorously charitable to the readers of poetry, 
and although this may be an alluring technique 
to make poetry readers of the masses, do let us 
give the poet the right to claim his own words. We 
could argue logically that a poem is long before 
it receives its second reader response. The poet has 

Ph identity too. Just as I do not require pinching 
in order to know that I exist, the poem requires 
no more than its creator to be. 

Also, let me take particular issue with your 
statement that the author seldom recalls what he 
intended to communicate after the event. This 
may be true of some, most probably is, but for 
myself quite the opposite rules. Perhaps because I 
do not write from the subconscious but right from 
the top. I recall with instant and identical emo- 
tional response what emotion sprung the words 
forth in the first place. Usually, I find the recur- 
rent themes of fear, hate, love and confidence, and 
to these my responses are constant. Always. No 
confusion at all in my adrenal gland when I 
identify fear or hate. Confidence? I glow and grow 


“| CAN'T TEACH 


WRITES== 


Says 
ROY COPPERUD 


But my book 
can show you 
how NOT 
to write 


Are unconscious mistakes in English standing in 
the way of your success as a writer? Do you con- 
fuse ‘‘that’’ and ‘‘which’’? Does your punctuation confuse 
rather than clarify? Are you still following ‘‘schoolmarm’”’ 
rules that start an editor reaching for a rejection slip instead 
of giving your work a chance? Are you one of the countless 
victims of the 995 most misused words? 

Even the best writers can easily make mistakes like these. 
But the smart ones soon find out how to stop making them. 
That’s why thousands of successful writers now keep on their 
desks a treasured copy of 


WORDS ON PAPER 


A Manual of Prose Style for Professional Writers, 
Reporters, Authors, Editors and Teachers 


By ROY H. COPPERUD 
Roy Coppers’: famous books. Clearly, wittily, au- 


‘*Editorial Workshop’’ col- thoritatively (and unforget- 
umn in Editor & Publisher tably) it takes the mystery 


magazine is read eagerly each 
week by newspapermen and 
editors as their dependable 
guide to clear, convincing, 
salable writing style. For 
years they have urged him 
to put his writing know-how 
into a book. Here it is at 
last. 


“A MIGHTY CONTRIBU- 
TION TO BETTER WRIT- 
ING” says Erwin D. Can- 
ham, editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor in his Intro- 
duction. And no _ wonder. 
WORDS ON PAPER cuts 
through the bewildering 
maze of outmoded, confus- 
ing, and contradictory rules 
that clutter up most style 


HAWTHORN BOOKS, Inc. 


Se 


Seuesecesecsseees:| 10 DAY FREE TRIAL seeeeeseeeessesen 


Dept. WD-161, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

Please send me WORDS ON PAPER by Roy H. Cop- 
perud for 10 days free examination. At the end of that 
time I will either remit $4.95 plus postage in full pay- 
ment, or return the book and owe nothing. 


out of snytax, grammar, and 
usage. Jf you think infini- 
tives should never be split, 
see Chapter two. .. .. .... 


It shows you how to avoid 
pitfalls like dangling parti- 
ciples, one-legged commas, 
cliches, and ‘‘journalese’’. It 
gives you the simple rules of 
clarity and accuracy that 
make editors want to read 
what you write. 


“Enjoyable, helpful, read- 
able, worthwhile. Recom- 
mend its reading’’ says Rich- 
ard T. Baker, Professor of 
Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity. And you can examine 
it at our risk. 





Address __ - 





OR ncccpenigntagoennnns 





Zone _ 


SAVE! Enclose $4.95 and we'll send the book postpaid. 
Return and refund privileges guaranteed. 


State 








Tue Waiter’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 


$3.50 per year. Vol. 41, No. 1. Second class postage paid at Cincinnati, Ohio. Copyright 1960 by F. & W. Publishing Corp. 
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EXPERT PROFESSIONAL 
HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure ‘‘Open Your Door to Literary Suc- 
cess'' APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words; 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words; $10.00 per play, any 
number of acts; $15.00 per book ms. of any length. 


CONSULTATIONS $5.00 
Phone for appt. RE 3-4143 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE 
If you submit a book ms. or play. 
EDITING... COACHING. ..REVISION... 
and MARKETING 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
3265 Connecticut St., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 











Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


We pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


| We guarantee a report within two weeks 


y Every story is a contest entry 


§ | Our minimum annual contest awards 
total $8,650 . . . but in 1959 we paid out 
an extra $3,087.50 in bonuses over and 
above word rates because... 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $1,000 


EM We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


Ss | MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1,000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard to 


Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 
MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 











three inches. And love? Every nerve within me 
may sing its praise, but my tongue is silent. To 
tear apart a love poem would be an act of giant 
destruction and my soul retreats to dry dungeons 
to weep in rage. (Perhaps you were talking about 
the subconscious poets or those who, one way or 
another, do not know what “truth” they are writ- 
ing about but are applying adequate techniques to 
carefully chosen descriptive words. ) 

I would like to question, if not downright chal- 
lenge, your statement ‘The best poetry from ear- 
liest times has been subconsciously, not consciously, 
written.” Seems a sweeping sort of thing to say. 
Meaningful only if one wishes to support the “sub- 
conscious school of thought.” I suspect, whether 
relevant to you or not, that a great deal of band- 
wagon-jumping has been performed since Freud 
expanded the common vocabulary to include “the 
subconscious mind.”’ It seem to me that more is 
made of other people’s subconscious than con- 
scientious comprehension would permit. Soon 
everything will be attributed to the sub-, and then 
we will have the conscious submerging with the 
sub- on top. And which is which, and which de- 
serves the prefix anyway? Well, yes. 

Finally, with a turn of the palm, may I offer a 
nod of approval to Seldon Rodman, he with the 
sharp incisive tongue. Compassion and humanity, 
aye—I’ve found them common when once I show 
my own. But to walk without fear is a rarity—and 
to speak without fear? A worthy goal. 


Mapce GuTHRIE 
187 Prospect St. 
Woodside, Calif. 


Dear Editors: 


As lovers of poetry, and as editors and pub- 
lishers of a “little” magazine which publishes 
much poetry, we appreciated your splendid poetry 
issue in October. We particularly enjoyed the 
articles by Avrett, Armour, Selden Rodman and 
Paul Scott Mowrer, and agree with the latter that 
Modernist poetry “is mostly not poetry at all.” 
We encourage our contributors to buck the 
“Modernist” trend and the self-styled “critics” 
who are so largely responsible for the decline in 
poetry reading in this nation. If more poets will 
write poetry in the traditional forms, striving for 
originality and beauty of expression while doing 
so, we believe that poetry as an art will once again 
command the respect and admiration it deserves. 
Drik & EvELYN Jounson, Editors 
WritTer’s Notes & QuoTES 
Calhoun City, Miss. 


It’s Not All Roses 


Dear Editor: 
Chip yourself a piece of that Sidney Porcelain 

in November’s issue. Really! f 
WHO has everything just the way he prefers it? 

RutH ETcHISON 

R. R. 3, Box 314-A 

Alexandria, Ind. 
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FLASH: A very merry Xmas and assuredly a happy 1961 to a new writer who has worked 
with me, taken my advice, and with me sweated out the Big One. You will see national promo- 
tion on a new character in a three-book sale at one clip; with the fourth book in the contract, 
total advances $8,000. 

Will YOU be happy in 1961 if you don’t make it? If it doesn’t matter—forget it. This is 
no game. If it does matter, there are things you can do. The headline refers to writers using 
the ALF system and service who found out HOW to have a merry Xmas and a happy ’61 
through sales and recognition. 

You can help me help you. What did the 4-book author and my other successful writing 
clients do—beside work? They told me about themselves when they sent me their first scripts. 
I helped them by directing their talents into a few channels out of a thousand possibilities. 
(Yes, there are a couple of thousand markets). That’s why, working from the inside, and 
knowing what we were after, we have together sold to such representative markets as Double- 
day, S.&S., Putnam, Saturday Evening Post, Redbook, Ladies’ Home Journal, Argosy, True, 
NBC, CBS, 20th-Century-Fox, MGM . . . you name it, an ALF client has probably sold it. 
And so should you. So . . . let’s look to Sixty-Onederful. It promises to be that . . . the next 
step to the peak we expect in 1965. And here’s how we get going: 


e 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your expense. 
Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to editors. Fee 
refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: you pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer 
commissions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of 
$5 on any script. TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know 
that TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest 
professional criticism of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive re- 
vision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth further effort 
—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be re- 
paired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a 
legitimate publisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me 
about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we'll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 











Advertisement 


These twelve famous writers announce: 


A new kind of school 
for people who want to write 


Now...no matter where you live, you can learn to write 


from these successful writers... 


right in your own home and in your spare time. 


iF you want to write professionally, here’s an 
opportunity never before available: 


These leading authors and teachers in 
every branch of writing have joined together 
to create a school of professional writing to 
help you develop your skill, talent and crafts- 
manship; and to pass on to you their secrets 
of achieving commercial success and 
recognition. 


The training will be supervised by Rod 
Serling, TV’s top dramatist; Bruce Catton, 
Pulitzer Prize winning author; Faith Baldwin, 
author of 80 best-selling books and hundreds 
of short stories; Max Shulman, famous crea- 
tor of TV shows, novels and stories; Bennett 
Cerf, publisher, editor and columnist; Red 
Smith, nationally-known newspaper colum- 
nist; Rudolf Flesch, well-known author and 
authority on business writing; Mignon G. 
Eberhart, world famous writer of mystery 
novels and serials; Bergen Evans, university 
professor and co-author of A Dictionary of 
Contemporary Usage; J. D. Ratcliff, called 
“America’s No. 1 craftsman in the field of 
non-fiction” by Time magazine; John Caples, 
one of the nation’s great advertising copy- 
writers, and author of Making Ads Pay; 
and Mark Wiseman, noted teacher of adver- 
tising and author of The New Anatomy of 
Advertising. 


These famous authors have applied to the 
teaching of writing — for the first time — a 


4 


principle which has proved itself time and 
again: “If you want success for yourself, learn 
from successful people.” 


Four separate courses 


Over a three-year period they have created 
four professional courses in writing — Fiction 
... Non-fiction .. . Advertising . . . and Busi- 
ness writing. (The first three contain sections 
on writing for television.) They have devel- 
oped a series of home study textbooks, les.ons 
and writing assignments that present — in a 
clear and stimulating way — what they have 
learned in their long, hard climb to the top. 

The teaching program created by these 
outstanding authors starts yoy with the prin- 
ciples and techniques that underlie all good 
writing. Then you move on to the specialized 
course of your choice. 


You are a class of one 


Every assignment you mail to the school is 
carefully read, edited and corrected by your 
instructor who is, himself, a professional 
writer. He then writes a lengthy personal letter 
of further analysis and encouragement. While 
he is appraising your work you and your 
assignment are his only concern. You are 
literally a class of one. 

This method of instruction has been 
pioneered with remarkable results in the field 
of art by the Famous Artists Schools, parent 
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Seated, 1. to r.: Bennett Cerf, Faith Baldwin, Bergen Evans, Bruce Catton, 


Mignon G. Eberhart, John Caples, J. D. Ratcliff 





Photo by Philippe Halsman 


Standing: Mark Wiseman, Max Shulman, Rudolf Flesch, Red Smith, Rod Serling 


organization of the new writing school. Dur- 
ing the past twelve years, these schools have 
trained thousands for successful professional 
art careers. And their teaching methods have 
won the respect and endorsement of educa- 
tors throughout the world. 

As a student of the Famous Writers 
School, you will enjoy exactly the kind of 
relationship you will have later on with edi- 
tors and publishers. As Robert Atherton, 
editor of Cosmopolitan magazine, says: “The 
concept of teaching writing by correspond- 
ence is sound, just as editing a magazine by 
mail is sound. I have never seen most of the 
great writers who have been contributors to 
Cosmopolitan for years.” 

Why not find out if you have the aptitude 
to benefit from this professional teaching 
program? 


Send for Famous Writers Talent Test 


To help find people with an aptitude for writ- 
ing that is worth developing, the twelve fa- 


mous writers have created a revealing test to 
show you whether you should think seriously 
about professional training. If you do have 
this aptitude, we will tell you so. If you don’t, 
we will frankly tell you that, too. After your 
test has been graded — without charge by a 
professional writer on our staff — it will be 
returned to you. 


Famous Writers School 

Dept. 6041, Westport, Connecticut 

I am interested in finding out whether I have 
writing talent worth developing. Please mail me, 
without obligation, a copy of the Famous Writers 
Talent Test. 








saint COURSES FOR CREATIVE 
veel WRITERS 

Short Story—Poetry 
Creative Business Writing 

Radio & TV Writing and Programming 
Men and Women. Catalog 
BALLARD nie YWCA 

Lexington at 53rd, N. Y. PL. 5-4500 











FOOTLOOSE WRITERS, THIS IS IT! 


Ideal vacation grounds. 37 miles from nearest town, daily 
mail service, poor telephone, no TV, radio or other distrac- 
tions. Modernized homesteader’s log cabin: electricity; 
plumbing; gas stove, refrigerator, auxiliary heat; large 
fireplace, plenty of wood to cut—$75 per month. Healthful, 
scenic, historic; horses available for rides to clear the cow- 
webs from the brain. Write for details, other accommoda- 
tions, rates. 


FARAWAY RANCH COTTAGES 


Dos Cabezas, Arizona 








WANTED: 25 NEW WRITERS 
WHO WANT TO WRITE TO SELL 


Writers’ Round Table now forming. Monthly text dis- 
cussions, definite assignments, and personal critique. 
Practical, economy course to help you write what 
editors buy. Send dime for details. 


W. E. BUNTON ENTERPRISES, Inc. 
Timberlake Barrington, Illinois 








YOU ASKED FOR IT! 
So the SHORT SHOP OPENS AGAIN TO 
HELP YOU AFTER 10 YEARS! 
Let’s talk it over. No obligation whatsoever. My aim? 
Fine writing for fine people. Drop me a line if interested. 
Homer B. Moffett—The Short Shop 
111 E. Illinois St#., Wheaton, Illinois 





NEW MAGAZINE STARTING 


It will be a club type magazine for writers, artists, and 
photographers. A magazine for people that haven’t been 
able to sell. Two thirds of the magazine will be devoted 
to writers. The artists will do the illustrations for the 
stories, and one third devoted to photography. 


DON C. PRICE 
6192 Iroquois Rd. Westminster, California 





NOSEY! 


For the past five years I’ve made ‘‘Other Peoples’ 
Business’’ business writing regularly for over 100 
trade inate Complete detailed instructions show how 
2 = salable ideas, prepare, and market them. Send 


0 to 
FRANK C. ZDY 
5111 Roscrea Ave. San Diego 17, Calif. 








DO YOU NEED HELP? 


with your novel, your short story or article? 
Book appraisal $5. 

Criticism of short story or article $5. 
Editing, revision, ghostwriting 

Minimum fee $5. Free information 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
225 Fairview Ave. Sy. 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 








Prince of Hacks 


Dear Editor: 


I would like to tell you about a hack writer. This 
man wrote so much work and for so many pcople 
that he was practically a factory. He roamed all 
over Europe, found his way to this country and 
became a businessman and a teacher. Lorenzo 
Da Ponte, however, failed in just about everything 
he put his hand to and died penniless in New York 
at the age of eighty-ninc. 

In a letter written to a friend shortly before he 
died he complained that he “now remains de- 
serted, neglected and forgotten, as if his voice had 
never been heard, or as if he were a fugitive es- 
caped from the galleys.” 

In his youth, however, this “factory” had been 
commissioned by Mozart to write the libretti for 
many of his greatest works. Don Giovanni has been 
called by many probably the greatest work of art 
ever created by man. If this is true, and I’m in- 
clined to agree, the part that Da Ponte, the hack, 
had to play in it was very great. 

Did Da Ponte ever dream that the part he had 
played in the creation of Don Giovanni and other 
of Mozart’s operas would have brought him im- 
mortality? I’m sure he did not—he probably 
thought that Mozart was no better than the host 
of other musicians he was writing for. 

My point is that no job that a writer undertakes 
can be considered inconsequential. And I think 
that Da Ponte’s interesting story points this out 
well, 

THomas ANDREW SYNNOTT 
22 Danforth Street 
Fall River, Mass. 


Contest Winner 


Dear Editor: 


There I sat casually reading the list of winners 
(starting from the end) in the annual Writr’s 
Dicest short story contest. Just checking to see if 
any of my talented friends had won. Then the 
balloon went up. I saw I had come in thirteenth. 

I think this tops the day I got the check from 
SaTuRDAY EveENinG Post some four years ago. The 
check was for $75 for a filler which I have never 
seen in print. But it gave me the same terrific shot 
in the arm as did this latest triumph. Now I can 
drop the tired old Satevepost gambit and preface 
my remarks with “when I won 13th in the 








WritTer’s DicEstT contest. 
I feel there can never be enough said for the 

great help and inspiration this contest gives one. I 
know I would have been just as proud had my 
name been last on the list of winners. Even not 
winning is an asset for it serves to get one at the 
machine and at least make the effort to create. It 
keeps alive the urge and stirs the action which is 
the all important essential for anyone who seriously 
wants to write. 

Morcan S. THOMPSON 

2537 San Marcos Ave. 

San Diego 4, Calif. 
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IMAGINE MAKING 


$5,000 A YEAR WRITING © 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


Fantastic? Not at all ... Hundreds of People Make That 
Much or More Every Year———And Have Fun Doing It! 


Some authors may be born, but most are 


made. You can learn writing just as you learn 
plumbing, or typing, or farming, or law, or 1. 


WINAINIVINVIVIVAF 


medicine, or fashion 
designing or cooking. 
There’s no mystery. Your 
next door neighbor, un- 
known to you, may be 
depositing publisher’s 
checks regularly. If she 
is, the chances are 100 to 
1 that it is because she 
learned her trade. 


HOW TO GET STARTED 
AS A WRITER 


There are more oppor- 
tunities in the writing 
field today than ever 
before . . . if you know 
literary techniques, mar- 
kets and the devices of 
professional authors. Yes, 
if you like to write you 
probably have enough 
talent to become a pub- 
lished author once you’ve 
learned how to _ tailor 
your material to the re- 
quirements of editors and 
publishers. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS AND EDITORS 
GUIDE YOU EVERY STEP OF THE WAY! 


The famous NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
trained hundreds 
We can do the same 
for you because our staff of active professional 
writers teach you the techniques they have mas- 
tered through years of trial and error experience. 
Magazine and book editors on our instruction 
staff show you how to slant your manuscripts so 
they become acceptable. And one of the nation’s 
leading literary agents works closely with our 
students in actually marketing salable material 
on a 10% commission basis. 


WRITING has 
writers to be successful. 


THE NYS BONUS 
EXPLODES! 


THE BEST JUDGES— 
ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: 
"The greatest thing that ever hap- 


pened to would-be writers. 
In these first few 


priceless . . . 


It is 


chapters of your book alone, there is 
such a wealth of ideas, that they 
alone are worth the price of the 


entire course." Helen M. 
Angeles, Calif. 
"You not only know 


Plante, Los 


where you 


are going but have worn the trail 
smooth." Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. 


THE NYS BONUS— 
AND NYS EXCLUSIVE! 


The great new 150,000 
word book Writing aes 
Sales and Recogni- 
on. 


of young 





Licensed by 
(This in 


con 
No salesman will call) 


Send me, at no obligation 
FOR A WELL-PAY 
Sample Material. 


ING 


You Can Earn While You Learn 
Sales to the Saturday Evening Post (one 


when the author was 
only half through the 
course). 

2. Over 700 sales to 
leading markets in- 
cluding Cosmopolitan 
(we started selling for 
her before she was 
finished with the 
course). 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, 
Saturday Evening 
Post, two books—and 
a major book club 
choice—all for one 
NYS graduate. 


These are examples: 
NYS graduates sell to all 
lucrative publishing mar- 
kets including the top 
magazines and book pub- 
lishers. 


YOURS FREE... “WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING 
CAREER” 


Send today for our free, 
descriptive booklet; Apti- 
tude Test; and sample 
of NYS material, all of 
which will show you in 


’ detail why the NYS teach- 


ing methods are so unique 
and effective. 


:====-SEND THIS COUPON TODAY ---- 


i 

THE ‘NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING ‘ 
Dept. 715, 2 East 45th Stret, New York 17, N. Y. : 
zt FREE booklet WRITING : 
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The magazine STORY has come back to the fold, 
believing that the times call for a return of fiction 
to its roots. Yes, they do; they have for a long 
time. Good luck, STORY.—Robert P. Jordan, 
THE WASHINGTON POST. 


STORY has arrived and I like its modest bow, for 
it promises great things. As before, I look to you 
to discover originality and force.—Harry Hansen, 
THE NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM and 
SUN. 


It is not just idle t to say that this magazine 
that published only short stories helped in large 
measure to shape the reading and writing habits 
of a generation. Some of the top writers of today 
saw their first stories in print in the magazine .. . 
Many readers are ready to welcome it back.—Sam 
Ragan, THE NEWS AND OBSERVER, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


It delights me to know that STORY is back. It 
did, in its earlier form, a great service and I am 
sure it will do another one now.—Charles W. Fer- 
guson, Senior Editor, THE READER’S DIGEST, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Short story enthusiasts everywhere will be cheered 
by the revival of STORY magazine—GLOBE 
DEMOCRAT, St. Louis, Mo. 


STORY 
135 Central Park West, New York 23, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for all five issues, a year of STORY, 


and bill me $4.50. 


NAME 


ADDRESS ican ae : 


CITY 4 ZONE.... STATE 





STORY is haek! 


The Magazine of the Short Story 


The magazine present-day world-known writers cut their teeth 
on, with the first stories of Saroyan, Tennessee Williams, Jesse 
Stuart, Truman Capote, Norman Mailer and hundreds of 
others. “I use it now in my writing classes,” says Jesse Stuart. 
Edited by Whit and Hallie Burnett, William Peden, Richard 
Wathen, H. E. Bates, Allan Seager, STORY is the only maga- 


zine in America today devoted exclusively to the short story. 





I have adopted the first issue of STORY for use 
in my creative writing course.—Paul C. Steele, 
George Washington University. 


We're just off the boat and were so pleased to see 
that STORY is alive again and kicking nicely. 
What a valiant struggle you have put on with it— 
congratulations! —John Gunther. 


All who teach, write, and love to read, will cheer 
the news that STORY is with us again.—Dr. Riley 
Hughes, Georgetown University. 


Catholicity of taste was always one of STORY’s 
virtues, and I suspect that it will prove an even 
more attractive one in this day of cults and. fad- 
dists. A warm welcome and an affectionate salute, 
if you please, to the rejuvenated veteran whose 
masthead proudly says “Volume XXXIII, No. 
130."—John K. Hutchens, NEW YORK HER- 
ALD TRIBUNE. 


The resurrection of STORY is one of the most 
welcome events of the year.—Decherd Turner, 


THE DALLAS TIMES HERALD. 


It deserves the support of all librarians interested 
in encouraging quality fiction—THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, New York. 





STORY is published five times a year 
at $1.00 a copy. Be sure of 
enjoying every issue of 

STORY with the best in short fiction 
from both established and new 
talent. Fill in and mail the 


coupon on the left. 


You'll be glad you did! 
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I AM a Writer 


Dear Editor: 

I’m one of the hundreds or thousands of begin- 
ning writers you direct your magazine to each 
month. I read, reread, swallow and digest it from 
cover to cover. I wish and dream and plan to write 
great things. I’m typical of many of your reader- 
dreamers—a housewife with six kids—with a 
spare-time job. But that’s where I have an ad- 
vantage. My job is correspondent for a small 
weekly newspaper. The paper serves two small 
towns and each has a front page (the publishers 
fold it accordingly). It is my job to fill our town’s 
front page with news, gossip, biographies of old- 
timers, etc. I usually try to have a short humorous- 
type piece about something in my experience. 

For some time I’ve been feeling frustrated be- 
cause I don’t have time to write the things I feel 
are important. But, then, last we7k I got several 
phone calls from friends and neigi:Jors telling me 
how much they enjoyed the story on a man who 
had been in our community for fifty years. Several 
others wanted to see the “yankee jumper” I had 
told about trying to ride. 

All of a sudden I realized I am a writer. Prob- 
ably no one outside of our little valley will ever 
read me, but if I entertain and inform those near 
me, then I am doing a service. And I am doing 
the thing I want to do—writing. 


MapceE WYLIE 
Melba, Idaho 


Is Your Ashtray Overflowing? 
Dear Editor: 

Thank you for publishing Charles Willeford’s let- 
ter on how to write a smoking scene (Feb. W.D.). 
Oh, how I agree with him! “The smoking cliches 
march inanely across the pages and the story hasn’t 
moved forward by as much as the length of a king- 
sized, double-filtered cigarette.” 

I thought I was the only one who ever noticed 
this. I am one of millions who are allergic to to- 
bacco smoke. This means not only that I can’t 
smoke, but that I’m made dreadfully ill by those 
around me who insist that they have a “right” to 
pollute the air. 

It always annoys me to find the pages of a 
story I am reading likewise polluted at a penny— 
or sometimes a nickel or a dime—a word. 

Of course, as Charles points out, some characters 
would be unconvincing without the narcotic habit. 
There is the alcoholic, the Bowery bum, the con 
man, the gangster, the hussy with the dyed hair, 
and the weakling who lacks the will power to 
abandon the nipple. For them the stinking cigar, 
the dangling cigarette and the reassuring pipe are 
a necessity. 

And I always applaud those writers—and the 
editors who publish them—whose delightful hero- 
ines feel their eyes smart when the villain cal- 
lously blows cigarette smoke at them and whose 
manly heroes are repelled by the siren’s overflowing 
ashtray. 


CaroLt MapDIsoN 


A NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 
CAREER AT 50, THANKS 
TO N.IL.A. 

“To anyone who has a desire to write, 
| recommend the N.I.A. Course. It 
has given me a career which provides 
@ good living for my family and has 
helped me to finally realize a life- 
long dream. Whatever success | have 
a is due to your training.""— 

Ww. nh ngs 448 S. Massey 
Sreost, Watertown, N. 


Why Can't YOU Write 
FOR PROFIT? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of writing 

u in them never get started. Some simply suffer 

from inertia. Others question their own ability 

to become professional writers. Often they hold 

back because of a mistaken idea that all published 
writers are gifted with a rare genius. 

Few, indeed, are aware that editors everywhere 
constantly seek fresh, new talent to write the great 
bulk of commercial work turned out daily. That’s 
why so-called “unknowns,” find a ready market for 
their material. 

Men and women, like yourself, write most of the 
fiction, advertising copy, TV and radio scripts you 
see and hear and countless articles on business, cur- 
rent events, social matters, hobbies, travel, local, 
club and church activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every day 
thousands of checks for $25, $50, $100, and much 
more go out to writers, many of them N.I.A. 
trained, whose latent abilities were perhaps no 
greater than yours. 


Learn and Earn by Writing 


There is only one way to learn writing—by writing! That 
is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing 
instruction on the training method that turns our more suc- 
cessful authors than any other experience. It keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time, upon actual 
assignments. You learn to observe, to dramatize, to write 
fully from life, not merely from your imagination or by 
studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Your work is analyzed constructively by professional writer- 
editors. They help to clarify your own distinctive style. 
Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as 
you gain the ‘“‘professional’’ touch. With this expert guid- 
ance, many N.I.A. students sell material easily written in 
sparetime early in their training, often with their first assign- 
ments. 


Free Writing Aptitude Test 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will analyze your natu- 
ral powers of observation and dramatic instinct. You’ll enjoy 
taking this test. There is no cost or obligation. Simply mail 
the coupon below, today. No salesman will call. All com- 
munication is by ’ mail. ae mS ingles of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 1 (Founded 1925) 
(Lic. by State of N. Y.) Approved MA National Home 
Study Council. 



















MAIL COUPON NOW 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Wrrrer’s Dicest, January. 
Mr. | 
Miss 
Mrs. J 
Address 


City Zon . State 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman a an) 











Copyright 1959 Newspaper Institute of America 
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$400 
; - - leng| 
EDITOR Cover photo by Jack McCain. The photo is not a study in 
Richard K. Abbott Yogi . it’s the photographer’s son, Mike, who is too deeply 
involved in a book to care much about his position. 
MANAGING EDITOR 1 Forum 
Richard Rosenthal ; pica 
13 The Changing Face of Teenage Fiction, Zoa Sherburne — 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 16 Biographies For Juveniles, J. E. Levine ; 
Florence Hoffmaster 22 Something Is Always Happening, Carl Henry Rathjen oe 
ys Happening, y Rathj a 
SDPTORIAL SuCuETARy 28 mew Vers Market Letter, Pauline Bloom cl 
Laverne Mesmer 32 Mexico: Economy For Writers, Edward Lown > 
34 Ice-breaking Made Easier, Allan W. Eckert 
rho a 38 Writing The Teenage Confession Story, Elyse Michaels we 
as 40 Writer’s Digest Short Story Contest R 
ADVERTISING PROD. MGR. 42 Writer's Market 4 
Julia M. Backmeier 50 Cartoonist Cues, Pat Fulford Mullen 
54 Radio-TV, Nancy Vogel c 
Rosa a 60 Photojournalism, Rus Arnold v 
ac cCain a 
J . 68 Bound to be Read i 
Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10. Ohio. Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 a year; $6.00 for two years; 
$3.50 a ycar in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 Soret. Subscribers sending one of address should allow thirty days to 
take effect and send in the old address. Established 1919. Copyright 1960 by F. & W. Publishing Corporation. Di 
in 
Higher Rates—New Policy fo 
e 
With Al Silverman’s arrival as the new editor- t 
If you are in doubt as to the possibilities of in-chief of Macfadden Publications’ Men’s Group b 
oe literary help by igen gg Saag al (Ed Fitzgerald has gone to Doubleday) , a number ) s. 
sider three recent successes we have had in f eee . eee 
Wigerta, laraci and India. Cyprian Ekwenel. of changes have been initiated in CLIMAX’ editorial a 
down in Lagos, West Africa, with my help has policy which should be of interest to free-lance 
had his first novel, ‘‘Jagua Nana,’’ published by writers. 3 
Hutchinsons in London. Herbert Russcol in Tel . z : ™ 
Aviv has had his first, ‘‘Kilometer 95,’’ pub- P Our manjor change is that we are no ae saat 
lished by Houghton-Mifflin and by Victor Gollanz ing fiction. We are now on the lookout for hard- 
in London and has sold the picture rights to hitting, controversial lead articles such as “The : 
——_ ee and I yg agg —— on Great Newport Jazz Riot,” which dealt with the 
s novel. He swears by my book, ‘‘Technique . . . 
of the Novel.” Dr. (Mrs.) Kalyani Dar in Bombay truth behind the headlines that blamed the kids for j | 
won top prize in an All-India Short Story Com- the battle royal there, or the upcoming story we 
petition by (she writes) closely applying the have on New York City Police Commissioner Ste- 
principles in our ‘‘Narrative Technique.’’ phen P. Kennedy—“‘The World’s Most Controver- 
What’s the secret? It’s no secret; it means long sial Cop.” We are also interested in any timely 
experience in spotting publishable values, in con- and/or contemporary theme for a male audience, 
structive help in plotting, in insisting on careful, blished 1 f which include “Ie the GI 
patient writing, in teaching what can and must published. examples of which include “Is the C 
be learned, and always having a friendly, en- Obsolete ?,” ‘““‘The Private Life and Loves of Aris- 
thusiastic interest in our writers’ success. Our totle Onassis,” and “The Civil War Is Finally 
book, ‘‘Narrative Technique’”’ (stories) and ‘‘The re ae ' 
Technique of the Novel’’ (novels) help our writ- Over by Harry Golden. ow 
ers grasp basic principles. We sell these books by Additionally, interesting personalities of all sorts 
return mail: $4.75 for Big and $4.00 for ‘‘TN’’. —con men, gangsters, musicians, heroic characters 
Our pamphlet, ‘‘Literary Services,’’ is free for pee E . ies and 
the asking. All our criticism and teaching is han- expose, humor, sex, westerns, disaster yo 
dled personally by us. We have no assistants. In- satire on the mores, morals and myths of America 
quiries answered personally and promptly. are always welcome. Controversial themes and 


“unusual angle” sports articles will also gets close 


THOMAS H. UZZELL = 218_ Monroe st. scrutiny here. 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL Pea Our lengths range from 3000 to 7000 words, 
with one book-length feature in each issue of . 
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12,500 words. We pay on acceptance and reply 
within four weeks, usually sooner. Happily, Climax 
rates have gone up and now range from $150 to 
$400, depending on the category, quality and/or 
length. We don’t use verse or fillers. 

Berry STAINBACK, Associate Editor 
CLIMAx 

205 E. 42nd St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 





The editor of WRITER’s DicEsT is hold- 
ing a check for second rights for these 
authors and illustrators whose work is in- 
cluded in the forthcoming book The Crea- 
tive Writer, to be published by WRITER’S 
DiGEsT January 15, 1961. 

Authors: Richard Deming, Richard Ro- 
vere, Catherine Barrett, Jack Woodford, 
Richard Bley, Adrien Stoutenburg. 

Illustrators: Norman Gorbaty, Mrs. Shel- 
don Berlyn, Ted Croner, Herb Beard. 

We have been able to reach the other 
contributors and hope to hear from friends 
who know the whereabouts of any of the 


above. 











Dear Editor: 

My friend Rus Arnold was either very kind or 
in bad shape for a model when he shot the pictures 
for the November issue of WRITER’s DiGEsT; how- 
ever, I am flattered that the pictures were used. 

I would like to commend you for your attention 
to the very important phase of photojournalism, 
because I know that I could never have been suc- 
cessful in free-lance writing had it not been for 
an ability to take pictures. 

Rus is doing a fine job with his column. 

Orua C, SPENCER 
Professor of Journalism 
East Texas State College 
Commerce, Texas 


e Mr. Arnold used Otha Spencer as his model in 
a recent Photojournalism column in WD—Ed. 








SHORTHAND 








Write 120 Words Per Minute 
Age No Obstacle—LOWEST COST 
Famous SS PEEDW RITING shorthand. No symbols; no 
machines; uses ABC’s. Easiest to learn and use. Fast 
preparation for a better position. Nationally used in lead- 
ing offices and Civil Service. 120 words per minute—50@% 
FASTER than Civil Service requirements. Over 500,000 
taught by mail or through classroom instruction. The 
very low cost will surprise you. 
Typing available. 38th Year. 
Schools in over 400 cities through- 

out the world. 
Write For Free Booklet To: School of 48 sevens 


ss a; Dept.6701-1,55 W.42St. a 


Happy New Year 
And A Productive One 
MAKE 1961 COUNT 


Take a giant step forward on the road to sales by 
enrolling in the 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP COURSE 


And then keep moving FORWARD with the siep- 
by-step planning and writing of your story with 
Miss Bloom’s step-by-step help. 

“I wish I could have had this course many years 
ago. My situation today would be far different. My 
writing outlook will ne — again be the same. 


. S. Cripe, Covina, Calif. 
CRITICISM SERVICE 


Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your 
story and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per 
thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per 
thousand words for scripts 25, words or more. 
Payment and _ stamped, self-addressed envelope 
should accompany eac 











PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 38, N.Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 

I'd like to know more. Without obligation, 
tell me about your step-by-step. 


please 








SALES RECORDS-- 


A measure of effective professional writing courses! 


The internationally known 
University of Oklahoma Pro- 
fessional Writing courses were 
Prepared, and are taught, by 
writer-instructors who not only 
sell their own copy — they 
know how to show you the 
successful techniques. 


On the record, students and 
graduates have authored more 
than 190 published books and 
have sold to more than 900 
Periodicals. 




















Correspondence study courses in profes- 
sional writing, supervised by Professor Fos- 
ter Harris, are available in apprentice 
writing, writing fiction and non-fiction. These 
courses carry university credit. 





For complete information write to: 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY DEPT. 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 









































If you’re selling as much material as you’d like to sell, and selling to the markets you’ve always 
wanted to hit, there’s every chance that 1961 will be happy. You're doing fine, and you’ll probably 
keep it up. 


But if 1960 was a pretty empty year for you as far as sales were concerned, and there’s no 
reason to suppose that the one which has just started is going to be any different, then—as far as 
your writing career is concerned—the possibility of a happy 1961 isn’t quite so likely. And if that’s 
the case, it’s good sense to start the new year right by admitting one of two things to yourself: 


. . . Either there’s something wrong with your stuff. 
. .. Or there’s something wrong with the way you’re marketing it. 


SMLA, which makes over 6,000 sales yearly for clients, has a long-established reputation for 
expert manuscript marketing and selling, and for skillful unraveling of snarled-up techniques. Your 
decision to send us some of your material, therefore, may well be the first step toward that happy 
new year everybody’s been mentioning. 


SERVICE: if your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final 
fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for 
half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, 
syndicate, and other types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with 
all submissions. 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: “. . . most practical . . . myriad 
of helpful advice . . .’,—San Francisco Chronicle. 
NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.95. 
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You know them all! 

They may live down the street from you, 
or go to school with your own kids, or peep at 
you from the pages of the newspapers. The 
teenagers in today’s fiction are real people 
with real problems, however trivial those 
problems may seem to the adult eye. 

The pretty girl who enters the beauty con- 
test and almost wins. The one who never 
invites the other girls to her home because 
her mother “drinks.” The girl who has al- 
ways been too tall, or too short, or «> fat. 
The one who walks in the shadow of a more 
glamorous older sister. The girl whose par- 
ents are foreign. The boy who loves a girl 
from the wrong part of town. The scholar- 
ship student who can’t afford the right 
clothes. The teenager whose parents are 
divorced... 

Of course you know them. Maybe you 
sympathize with them. If so. . . there is every 
chance that this is the writing field you have 
been looking for. 

I am one of the fortunate ones who fits into 
this market like the proverbial pocket in a 
shirt. Why not? I have eight children of my 
own... four of them teenagers. The teen- 
agers I write about are very much like the 
ones who sit at my table, exhaust my patience 
and bank account, frazzle my nerves, tickle 
my funny bone and make my world exciting, 
unpredictable, delightful and sometimes 
almost unbearable. 

Only the names and problems have been 
changed! 

The problems are the key . . . the Open 
sesame to writing for this age group. 

I use the term teenagers very loosely. Eleven- 
and twelve-year-olds read these books. If 
they are old enough to have the problems, 
they are old enough to read how other young 
people cope with them. 

And this is a surprisingly lucrative field. 
Schools, libraries and book departments are 
constantly on the.alert for “suitable” books 
for young people. There are no hard and 
fast rules. It is almost always a question of 
good taste that governs the presentation and 
the subject matter. 

When Almost April (Morrow °56), my 
first Junior novel, was published, the re- 
viewers, almost to a man, pointed out that 
this was strong fare for a young audience 
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... but that the change was long overdue. 
From where I sit now I realize that Almost 
April was a piece of magazine fiction that 
somehow outgrew its proper length. My 
total selling experience in those days was to 
the short-story market. 

Almost April was not the story of a divorce 
but of the effect of that divorce on a teenage 
girl. Just as Jennifer, which won the Child 
Study Award for 1959, was not the story of an 
alcoholic but the effect of alcoholism on a 
sensitive young girl. 

When I say that the people who are “in 
sympathy” with young people have the best 
chance of selling books for them, I am not 
suggesting that those indiscriminate souls 
who simply adore youth in any form should 
undertake to write for them. 

The Elsie Dinsmore school is, thank heav- 
ens . . . long ago and far away. Today’s 


young people, in fact as well as in fiction, . 


are moody, jubilant, rude, sullen, bitter, de- 
lightful, entertaining, chatty, morose, affec- 
tionate, hateful, sympathetic, tactless .. . and 
so on and on and on. 

They are, in short . . . regular people. 

A teenage reader will be completely in sym- 
pathy with the character who occasionally 
lies . . . loses her temper and her dignity, 
dislikes her relatives and feels that the entire 
world is against her. 

A girl in one of my more successful books 
“hated” her grandmother, quarreled bitterly 
and openly with her father and clung selfishly 
to her attachment for an unsuitable boy. As 
the author I didn’t condone this conduct . . . 
I just tried to point out that it was perfectly 
normal behavior for this particular girl in 
these particular circumstances. 


How Do Readers React to Realism? 


Possibly the nicest thing that has happened 
to me in connection with my writing is the 
“fan mail” that comes in with the publica- 
tion of each new book. Most of these come 
from girls fifteen or younger; and bless them, 
they never bother to write when they hate 
your book, just when they like them. 

Some of the letters are real gems. The most 
endearing one I ever received was about a 
story that first appeared in Seventeen maga- 
zine and was subsequently in six anthologies. 
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“T just loved ‘From Mother, With Love,’ ” 
this charming child wrote. “When Minta 
was happy, I was happy . .. and when Minta 
was sad, I was sad. It’s the best story I ever 
read. I cried and cried.” 

I make it a point to always answer such fan 
mail. When they stop coming, I’ll feel that I 
have lost my touch. 

Occasionally these young people take me to 
task about the way my novels end. “Did 
Steve ever come back to Eden?” they want 
to know. “Was Jennifer really happy ever 
after, or did her mother start drinking 
again?” “Why didn’t you let Karen and 
Nels get married?” 

It is encouraging to me to know that these 
youngsters worry about the characters even 
when the book is finished. It makes me think 
Karen and Nels and Jennifer and Steve and 
the entire lot of them are real people to my 
readers as well as to me. 

I am so often asked how I go about choos- 
ing the difficult themes for my books .. . 
how I manage the love interest without let- 
ting it over-balance the story, what RULES 
I lay down for myself . . . that i have com- 
piled a list of rules that I would follow if I 
consciously followed rules. 

Rule 1. Choose a sympathetic character 
with whom the reader will have no trouble 
identifying herself. 

Rule 2. Choose the background with care 
and don’t let it overwhelm your story. 

(This happens more often than you would 
believe. If you use a summer resort back- 

ground . . . an ice show background .. . a 
beauty contest background, make sure that 
you aren’t writing about the contest, the 
resort or the ice show . . . but about the 
character involved. 





“When people ask how I juggle*my family, 
home and career, I can only admit that I am 
wife and mother... writer... and housekeeper 
... in that order. 

“The family consists of husband, Herb, four 
daughters, four sons, a grandmother, a dog 
named Shaughnessy and a blue parakeet. 

“IT sold my first short story thirteen years ago. 
Eight years and some two hundred sales later I 
wrote a teen-age book and have written one 
every years for the last five years for William 
Morrow and Company. They include Almost 
April (1956), The High White Wall (1957), 
Princess In Denim (1958), Jennifer (1959), 
Evening Star (1960).”—Zoa Sherburne. 
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Rule 3. Have entertaining secondary char- 

acters. Nothing slows down a youth novel 
more than pages of soul-searching by the 
heroine. But two teenage girls airing their 
assorted ideas on life and love can be an 
absorbing episode and put across the identi- 
cal effect. 

Rule 4. Make your characters . . . both 
major and minor . . . human enough to be 
recognized. Let them nag and argue and 
tease one another. Let them tell silly jokes, 
and cry real tears and speak real speeches. It 
isn’t important that your reader likes all of 
them . . . just so he believes in them. 

Rule 5. Don’t sprinkle your manuscript 
with today’s jargon. This is a surefire way to 
date your manuscript, and editors frown on it. 

One of my characters said ““Wha’ hoppen 
... 2?” in the manuscript of one of my early 
books for William Morrow and Company, 
but when the book was edited the girl merely 
asked “What happened?” Connie Epstein, 
the Juvenile book editor, took the trouble to 
explain this change, and I have never for- 
gotten. I hope you won’t forget either. The 
next generation of teenage readers will have 
a still different line of chatter .. . if your 
books are sprinkled with beatnik dialogue 
you'll be vintage-late-fifties . . . and in the 
late sixties that will be no recommendation. 
Rule 6. Keep your love story as lightheart- 
ed as possible. A love story is practically a 
must, but don’t let it get out of hand. Keep 
your young people gay . . . even when they 
are suffering. The light touch . . . the under- 
played scene is your best bet here. Instead of 
having Boy call Girl “Darling” . . . let him 
call her Knucklehead or Beanbrain . . . to 
the reader it will all come out the same be- 
cause naturally people in love insult one 
another. 


Pros and Cons to Remember 


Chest-heaving has little place in the teen- 
age market place. Even if such antics don’t 
embarass your teenage reader, it is liable to 
alienate your librarian or book buyer. Be- 
cause .. . we may as well face it, the success 
or failure of teenage books depends largely 
on the ladies and gentlemen who decide 
whether or not this is a suitable book for the 
library shelves. 





Most Junior novels are sold to schools and 
libraries. If they flunk there . . . they are 
usually quite, quite dead after the first edition. 

Librarians recommend reading to their 
young charges but it’s a well known fact that 
word-of-mouth advertising is our greatest 
selling point. Girls who read our books tell 
other girls about it . . . and they in turn tell 
their friends, and before long all books have 
a long waiting list. (We hope... ) 

Princess in Denim (Morrow, 58) has en- 
joyed the word-of-mouth publicity that has 
kept it a steady seller ever since it came out 
in the first printing. I’m keeping my fingers 
crossed that beauty contests will be with us 
for many a long year because letters from 
readers about this book frequently start 
out... 

“T was in a beauty contest once... ” or 
“My cousin was the Daffodil Queen one 
year...” or “One of my friends had an ex- 
perience just like Eden’s . . . only she didn’t 
lose her boyfriend. She married him and now 
they have three children.” 

“Where do you get your ideas?” is a ques- 
tion asked so frequently that I have no inten- 
tion of ignoring it here. The best source, of 
course, is the teenager himself. What he says 
and does and thinks and believes about the 
world he lives in. 

A good topic now, it seems to me, is military 
service. 

I hear a lot of pros and cons on this subject. 
Should a boy go into the service right after 
high school or wait until he’s had some uni- 
versity behind him? What about the reserves? 
What about officers’ training? What about 
the girls who are left behind? Should they 
date other fellows? Should the boys date 
other girls? What about a formal engage- 
ment? What about a lot of things . . .? 

This is a timely subject. It interests the kids, 
and they’d probably like to hear how other 
young people have solved the problem. For 
all I know there could be fifty books already 
published on this subject, but there could be 
fifty more and the subject wouldn’t be ex- 
hausted. 

Your characters and your slant and beliefs 
could bring an exciting new dimension to the 
problem. 


I haven’t written my version of the topic 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Biographies 


for Juveniles 


By I. E. Levine 


An eminent jurist once confided to me that 
he’d gone into law because of a biography he 
had read as a boy. 

“It was a ‘boys’ life’ of Abraham Lincoln,’ 
he explained. “I don’t remember the author. 
This was more than forty years ago, bear in 
mind. But I still recall vividly his description 
of the famous trial where Abe defended Jack 
Armstrong on a charge of murder. It im- 
pressed me so deeply, I made up my mind 
right then and there to become a lawyer.” 

The judge’s experience can be multiplied 
many times. Dr. Albert Sabin, who developed 
live-virus polio vaccine, for example, has 
stated that his decision to become a physician 
was made after he had read Paul de Kruif’s 
famous series of biographical sketches of 
medical pioneers in Microbe Hunters. 

In spite of such cases it would be misleading 
to imply that every distinguished figure 
shaped his career on the basis of biographies 
he read as a youngster. Certainly other im- 
portant factors were at work as well—indi- 
vidual traits and abilities, parental guidance, 
school influences. Yet it’s an indisputable fact 
that children who read a great deal are 
deeply influenced by what they read, par- 
ticularly if it is about real people making a 

significant contribution to the course of his- 
tory or the improvement of human welfare. 

Biographies of famous people, written ex- 
pressly for juveniles, are not new. For more 
than a hundred years they have been among 
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the most popular form of literature for the 
younger set. And in the last ten years, which 
have seen the number of juvenile books sold 
rocket from more than sixteen million to 
more than thirty-two million annually, the 
biography has more than kept pace with the 
over-all trend. 

There is nothing mysterious about this phe- 
nomenon. The world has increased in com- 

plexity and uncertainty since World War II. 

This has had its effect not only on adults but 
on children as well. Youngsters, particularly 
adolescents and post-adolescents, are des- 
perately searching for guideposts that will 
help them shape their aspirations and ideals, 
that will enable them to find a way not only 
of making a living but of making a life for 
themselves. The biography, which sets be- 
fore them the example of men and women 
who have successfully met this challenge, is 
admirably suited to the needs of modern 
youth. The achievements of the great, re- 
gardless of the age or country in which they 
lived, has an appeal that is timeless and 
universal. 

That is why you will find, on the list of titles 
issued by almost every publisher of juvenile 
books, at least one or two biographies a season 
that tell stories of individual accomplish- 
ment, personal courage and human adven- 
ture that are designed to grip the imagina- 
tion of young readers and stimulate them to 
the maximum use of their own capabilities. 
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What the Biographer Does 


The author of the juvenile biography has 
several functions. He must first of all inform, 
by giving the young reader a reasonably com- 
plete account of the subject’s life. If it is 
about a scientist, he must be doubly on guard 
to be factually accurate, for many youngsters 
today have more than a nodding acquaint- 
ance with basic scientific principles and even 
a minor slip on the part of the writer is cer- 
tain to be pounced upon by some eager young 
scientifically-minded beaver. 

Also, the biography must attempt to give a 
rounded picture of the subject, not just rely 
on the popular or historical memory of him. 
It must dramatize his personality and in ef- 
fect bring him to life so the reader can see 
him as a flesh-and-blood individual, not a 
cardboard character wholly unrelated to the 
real world. Youth is quick to distinguish be- 
tween real and fictional heroes; and while a 
youngster may be an avid reader of fiction as 
well, he will insist that a biography be about 
areal person and that the fictional character 
be relegated to the fictional world. He wants 
the contents of the bottle truly to reflect the 
claims printed on the label and refuses to ac- 
cept substitutes. 

In addition, the biography must entertain 
the reader. It must follow a narrative pattern 
for the most part, telling the story of the sub- 
ject as a story, an exciting story. It must seize 
the interest of the youngster at the earliest 
possible moment and sustain it throughout 
the book. 

Finally, all this must be accomplished by the 
author in approximately fifty thousand words 
—if the biography is for the older juvenile— 
or in thirty to forty thousand words if it is 
aimed at a younger audience. 

It is hard to fix precise age groups in this 
field. Much depends on the reading ability 
and comprehension level of the individual 
youngster. In general, however, the juvenile 
biography falls into two broad age levels: the 
eight to twelve group, exemplified most 
readily by the well-known Random House 
series of Landmark Books, and the thirteen- 
and-up audience, whose interests are re- 
flected in such series as the Julian Messner 
Bookshelf of Biographies. Naturally, a boy or 
girl of twelve who is an advanced reader 





might be ready to absorb one of the older- 
group titles, while a youngster of thirteen or 
fourteen who is a slow reader would do bet- 
ter to stick to the biography designed for the 
younger reader. 


How Does One Break Into the Field? 


The basic principles are not too different 
from those in other fields of free-lance writ- 
ing. The first step, obviously, is to choose a 
good subject. Here the possibilities are vir- 
tually limitless. The pages of history are 
studded with interesting personalities who 
played a significant role in its development. 
Indeed, the real problem is to narrow the 
field, and at this point some helpful hints are 
in order. 

The ideal subject for a juvenile biography 
is one whose name is known to everyone, 
whose achievements were of earthshaking 
significance, whose personal life was so 
fraught with excitement that it would read 
like an adventure novel—and who has not 
been written about before! 





I. E. Levine, a native New Yorker, follows a 
dual career. By day he directs public relations 
for CCNY. At night and on weekends he is a 
free-lance writer. His by-line has appeared in 
more than 150 magazines like CoRONET, THIS 
WEEK, THE ROTARIAN, AMERICAN WEEKLY 
and WomMAN’s Day. 

His biographies for juveniles are The Dis- 
coverer of Insulin: Dr. Frederick Banting and 
Conqueror of Smallpox: Dr. Edward Jenner. 
Julian Messner published both. 
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Clearly, to stumble upon such a subject is 
much too much to hope for. Anyone whose 
life and accomplishments are custom-meas- 
ured to such a yardstick has probably been 
used as a subject not once but several times, 
both in adult and juvenile biographies. A few 
such heroes who come quickly to mind are 
Christopher Columbus, George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, Benjamin Franklin, Dan- 
iel Boone, Thomas Alva Edison and Louis 
Pasteur. 

A more realistic approach, therefore, is to 
stick to those potential subjects whose names 
are not so well known but whose deeds were 
significant and whose personal lives were ex- 
citing enough to sustain a book-length narra- 
tive. Here the field is still vast enough to offer 
a wide choice: statesmen, adventurers, scien- 
tists, inventors, athletes, women of pioneer- 
ing achievement, authors, writers, industrial- 
ists. A good encyclopedia or biographical dic- 
tionary will disclose an amazing variety of 
possibilities. 

Sometimes an idea will assert itself by acci- 
dent and prove to be a first-rate choice. This 
was the case with my second book. One day 
my twelve-year-old son, David, was reading a 
pamphlet put out by one of the life insurance 
companies in which it was stated that the dis- 
covery of vaccination by the English physi- 
cian Edward Jenner had saved more lives in 
the first few years after its introduction than 
had been lost in all the Napoleonic wars. My 
son demanded to know why, if this were the 
case, so many books had been written about 
Napoleon and so few about Edward Jenner. 
I was at a loss for an answer. But after check- 
ing the library card catalogue I found that 
he was right—there had been no recent ac- 
counts of Jenner’s life, and nothing had ever 
been written for juveniles. Moreover, the 
brief accounts I managed to find on Jenner 
were so exciting I decided a book about him 
was long overdue. My publisher agreed. The 
result was Conquerer of Smallpox: Dr. Ed- 
ward Jenner, published in April, 1960. The 
book, by the way, was dedicated to my son 
David who gave me the idea in the first place. 


Cover the High Spots in Your Query 


Once you are convinced you have an inter- 
esting subject for a biography, what then? 
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As is the case in other areas of free-lance 
writing, you must now prepare a query. 
This should be a brief, preliminary outline. 
It should not be a blow-by-blow account of 
the subject’s life. Just the high spots are 
necessary at this point. The material can be 
obtained from an encyclopedia plus a quick 
survey of any earlier books and articles that 
may have been published. 

You must, of course, include information on 
when the subject lived and died, and where 
he spent his life. But aside from these neces- 
sary details, restrict your query to those sig- 
nificant aspects that will demonstrate to the 
publisher why your subject is a good one and 
will appeal to juvenile readers. 

Was your man an explorer? If so, what did 
he explore and why was it important? Did 
he invent something? How did it affect the 
course of science or industrial development? 
What obstacles, both technical and human, 
did your hero have to overcome? How did 
he manage to do it? Why would his life story 
be a source of inspiration to the young? 

Ancther tip: before you choose a subject, 
make certain you yourself are sympathetic 
with him or her. Without sympathy you can 
hardly hope to understand your prospective 
biographee. You must find the story absorb- 
ing before you can communicate its excite- 
ment and significance to your juvenile audi- 
ence. I have discovered that young readers 
are often more discerning than adults in this 
regard. They are quick to spot cynicism in 
an author and resent it. They want to believe 
in the person they are reading about and 
demand that the writer believe in him, too. 
Insincerity or a patronizing attitude will 
cause the reader to drop the book like a hot 
potato after only the first few pages. 

Now that your query is written and ready 
to be sent out, read it over again to see if it 
says what you want it to say, lucidly and con- 
cisely. It should be no longer than one or 
two pages. Does it communicate a sense of 
interest and excitement? If you were an 
editor, would you be interested in learning 
more about the subject? 


Choose a Publisher 


Assuming you do not have the services of a 
competent literary agent available to you, 
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your best bet is to run through a list of book 
publishers in one of the standard market 
guides and note those who publish juvenile 
books. From this point on, it is simply a mat- 
ter of hitting the right publisher at the right 
time. If you are lucky and if your subject is 
strong enough, you may even ring an editorial 
bell the first time out. 


This was the case with my first juvenile 
biography. Although I had used an agent in 
the past, the juvenile field was entirely new 
tome. Therefore, I decided that initially I 
could learn more about this specialized area 
by approaching a publisher directly. I had 
chosen as a subject Frederick Banting, the 
Canadian physician who discovered insulin. 
Acting on the theory that if you don’t know 
where to start, it might just as well be at the 
top, I sat down and wrote a query to Julian 
Messner, Inc., the leading publishers in the 
field of biography for juveniles. Shortly after- 
ward I received an encouraging reply from 
Mrs. Gertrude Blumenthal, Editor of Mess- 
ner’s Books for Young People. The biography 
was published in 1959 under the title The 
Discoverer of Insulin: Dr. Frederick Banting. 
Even if your query elicits a positive interest 
on the part of a publisher, this does not 
automatically mean a contract and an ad- 
vance. If you are new to the field, the pub- 
lsher will want to assure himself of your 
writing ability and how you intend to con- 
struct your biography. He will probably ask 
you to write two or three sample chapters 
as well as a chapter-by-chapter outline, 
briefly summarizing the life story. This, of 
course, is common procedure in most fields 
of non-fiction publishing. But once you have 
successfully leaped this hurdle, a book con- 
tract and an advance against royalties, rang- 
ing anywhere from $250 to $500, will be 
forthcoming. 


Thorough Researching Is Mandatory 


Next to obtaining complete and accurate 
facts about your subject, nothing is so impor- 
tant as deciding what to tell and what ought 
to be left out. Access to a good library is 
indispensable for research. In addition to 
earlier biographies and detailed reference 
books, it is a good idea to check magazines 
that may have carried articles or references 








to your subject and his work. If he was asso- 
ciated with an institution, industrial firm or 
similar organization, the public relations 
people at these places will undoubtedly be 
able to help out by supplying basic material 
as well as additional sources of information 
and bibliographies. 

One hazard to avoid is becoming so bogged 
down in the details of research that you lose 
your broader perspective of the subject and 
his achievements. Remember, you are not 
out to do a scholarly biography. Once you 
have accumulated the basic and important 
facts, start planning the rough outline of 
your narrative. As you proceed you undoubt- 
edly will come across blank spots in your 
research. That’s all right. You can get the 
additional material as you go along. It’s 
quite true that many scholarly biographers 
spend years accumulating original material 
on a subject before setting a word down in 
draft form. But I feel that for the author of 
a biography for juveniles this is a mistake. 
In most instances you will find that some 
scholar somewhere has already accumulated 
most of the important material you will need, 
and that your task is one of sifting, dramatiz- 
ing and popularizing what has already been 
uncovered for you by original. scholarly 
investigation or is readily available in a num- 
ber of already-published original sources. 


What About Style? 


Writing for the juvenile market should be 
simple and lucid. A taut, colorful style is pre- 






















ferred. Avoid long, dull descriptive passages. 
Dialogue, action, anecdote—these are the sin- 
ews of juvenile biography. There is a school 
of thought that maintains an author should 
develop a special style when writing for 
young people. I have never found it to be 
necessary to alter one’s style for this particu- 
lar audience. While it may be wise to use a 
simple vocabularly and very brief sentences 
for very young readers, it seems to me the 
average juvenile reader is quite capable of 
coping with what we commonly think of as 
adult style. 

Here is an example of how writing for the 
13 to 17 age group differs from the style 
used when writing for 8- to 12-year-olds. 
(From Conqueror of Smallpox: Dr. Edward 
Jenner, written for the older age group. ) 


Stephen said good night and went upstairs. 
Edward spent the rest of the night poring 
through his data and jotting down notations 
on the two charts. The notes included a de- 
scription of the rash, the duration of the at- 
tack and indications of physical pain: sore- 
ness and fever. 

He completed the task just before dawn. 
His eyes were bleary now and his bones 
ached, but the satisfaction of knowing he 
had done a thorough job kept him wide 
awake. 

Now he examined the two charts side by 
side, analyzing and comparing his data for 
each group. 

Almost at once he observed a strange con- 
trast. In the group that had resisted small- 
pox after having cowpox, the cowpox symp- 
tcms followed an unvarying pattern—an 
outbreak of blisterlike pocks on the hands 
and wrists followed by a soreness in the arm- 
pits, fever, and pain in the back and limbs. 


But in the group that had not been pro- 
tected against smallpox, no regular pattern 
of cowpox symptoms had shown up! True, 
each of the “nonresistant” group had con- 
tracted sores, but there was none of the 
fever and aching that marked the first 
group. It seemed that, except for the skin 
eruption itself, they had not even exhibited 
symptoms of cowpox! 


Then slowly but with mounting excitement 
a fantastic truth dawned. The subjects who 
had taken smallpox had never had cowpox 
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at all. That was why they had not been 
protected. 
It was as simple as that. 


Same text as above, rewritten for 8 to 12 
age group: 


Stephen said good night and went up- 
stairs. All night long Edward read carefully 
through the cases he had collected of men, 
women and children who had once had the 
disease known as cowpox. He wanted to 
know why some of them had caught small- 
pox later on and why others seemed to be 
protected against it. 

He completed the task just before dawn. 
He was tired and his bones ached, but he 
was happy because he knew he had done a 
careful job. 

Slowly but with growing excitement the 
answer came to him. The facts in his medi- 
cal notebook showed clearly that while all 
of the patients had believed they had suf- 
fered from cowpox, not all of them actually 
had. Some had suffered from an illness that 
looked very much like cowpox and had mis- 
taken it for that mild disease. They were 
the same people who had caught the terrible 
sickness of smallpox later on. But of those 
patients who really had had cowpox, not 
one had been taken ill with smallpox after- 
ward! 

The answer to the puzzle was that simple. 


In my own case I found that my many years 
of free-lance writing for magazines proved to 
be an excellent preparation for the juvenile 
biography field. The same tightness of style 
and colorful presentation that is demanded 
by magazine editors of their writers also con- 
tributes to effective writing for a youthful 
audience. 

A factor of major importance is to construct 
your biography so the story flows smoothly 
and unfolds naturally and dramatically. Use 
all the devices of excitement and suspense 
available to you. A flashback technique to 
cover a particular period in your subject’s 
life is perfectly acceptable if introduced 
carefully and used sparingly. So is the device 
of ending chapters on a note of suspense, 
which many authors have found effective. 

Don’t be tempted to list a great many dull 
details about your subject just to show how 
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+ much you know about him or because you 
think it will help give a complete picture. 
The facts and details must do more than 
inform. They must also help develop your 
tory and move it along. Therefore, they 
should be integrated into the narrative rather 
than introduced “out in left field.” If there 
is something you feel your reader should 
know about the subject, wait until you can 
kgitimately introduce it as part of the story 
itself. If it is a detail that plays no real or 
ignificant part in the subject’s life, as your- 
elf if it is necessary to include it at all. Bear 
in mind that you have only two hundred 
pages or less to tell your subject’s life story, 
and since it is obviously impossible to tell 
everything, you must restrict yourself to what 
is most important. 

While writing your book, your key aim— 
and this should be kept foremost in your 
mind at all times—is to distill the material 
available to you in order to give your subject 
life and feeling, to bring him to life as a real 
human being, to develop an accurate picture 
of his personality and accomplishments in 
the form of an exciting readable story. 

A tough order? Perhaps. ‘Yet a number of 
writers manage to do this beautifully. Before 
you begin you would do well to consult some 
of their books which are available on the 
shelves of the juvenile section of your local 
library. Among today’s foremost authors of 
biographies for young people are Iris Noble, 
Elma Ehrlich Levinger, Josephine Rich, 
Arthur Beckhard, the husband-wife team of 
Beryl! Williams and Samuel Epstein, and J. 
Alvin Kugelmass. 
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The Difference Is In the Approach 


Probably the real difference between the 
biography for juveniles and the “adult biog- 
raphy” is not in literary style but in the 
author’s approach to his subject. Whereas 
the writer of adult biography may be pri- 
marily interested in psychoanalyzing his 
subject, in probing the deepest recesses of 
his personality and character, the biographer 
for juveniles is most interested in presenting 
the biographee as a understandable human 
being who is the prime actor in an exciting 
story. ; 

He is not particularly concerned with the 








Freudian roots of his subjects’s behavior. He 
is interested in what he did and what he was 
rather than in speculating on the obscure 
whys. This is not to imply that he is not inter- 
ested in explaining the plausible reasons for 
his subject’s attitudes and actions. He is. But 
his interest here is incidental to the main 
thread of the story itself. And where he does 
concern himself with psychological factors, 
he does so in broad brush strokes and in terms 
the juvenile reader will understand. Here 
indeed, he must reckon with the age of his 
audience. It is not hard to understand that a 
biography for young readers is hardly the 
place to go into a detailed discussion of the 
sexual problems or romantic adventures of 
the subject, even if such an account would be 
perfectly proper in a biography written for 
an adult audience. If, on the other hand, 
such aspects of the biographee’s life were so 
integral to his story that to gloss over them 
would have the effect of presenting a dis- 
honest or misleading picture, as in the case, 
say, of Oscar Wilde, I would question the 
wisdom of choosing such a subject in the first 
place for a juvenile biography. 


The Publisher’s Pay Schedule 


Assuming, however, that you have chosen 
the right subject and have completed your 
manuscript and have had it approved by the 
publisher for publication, what financial 
rewards can you look forward to? 

Chances are your book will not be sold to 
the movies for a fabulous sum. Nor will there 
be more than a slim chance that dramatic 
rights will be picked for television presenta- 
tion. Nor will the initial printing be sold out 
before publication. 

On the other hand, you can reasonably 
look forward to a solid and continuing sale 
over a period of years. Unlike most adult 
books, juveniles—particularly the juvenile 
biography—do not reach their peak of sales 
in the first six months or year after publica- 
tion. Because they depend so heavily on sales 
to schools and libraries, they increase in pop- 
ularity with the passage of time. As the 
months and years go by and the book appears 
on school reading lists and library guides, 
sales may continue to flourish. Juvenile biog- 


(Continued on page 74) 
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By Carl Rathjen 


“Where do you get the gall to write a 
career book for the mid-teens when you don’t 
know the background?” I’m asked this ques- 
tion all too often, and my standard reply t6 
it is that before I’ve finished my library re- 
search and my field research, I do know the 
background. 

I have never been a fireman, not even a 
volunteer, but my fire-fighting novel, Smoke- 
Eater (Dodd, Mead, 1954) was approved by 
a chief engineer (fire chief); who placed a 
copy in each of his stations because he said 
his men could learn a lot by reading it. He 
also told the public and school libraries to 
obtain copies. And he didn’t expect a cut of 
the royalties, either! 

Let’s start building a career book together. 


Most Important—Research 


You’ve got several careers as possibilities. But 
which should it be? Look over the card files in 
the young people’s section of the library. 
When were the last books published on the 
backgrounds you’re considering? Ask the 
librarian what subjects interest her readers. 
(Space travel, of course, but there are still 
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plenty of human problems down here.) Also, 

ask to see her advance catalogs from pub- 

lishers. Or better yet, write to the publishers 

—start pulling some editorial interest in your 
direction. You’ll probably receive catalogs 
by return mail. Publishers are looking for new 
capable writers in the big juvenile field. Rita 
Forenback of Funk & Wagnalls was glad to 
have me look over her titles and backgrounds 
in hopes of coming up with a fresh one. It led 
to a contract and advance for my new book, 
as yet untitled, to be published this fall. And 
on just thirty-eighty sample pages and a 
vague outline! 

So you’ve chosen a career that hasn’t been 
overdone, or an untouched one, if you can 
find it. Now what? No, you’re not ready for 
on-the-spot research. At least I never am. 
Why go to an expert with dumb questions 
which give him the feeling he’s wasting time 
with you? Some more preliminary research 
will give you a general view of the field. It 
will also give definite direction to your in- 
quiries. Story direction. 

For Smoke-Eater, I read fire underwriters’ 
manuals, non-fiction books on firefighting, 
and spent six solid weeks cramming a fire 
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college training manual. For a veterinary 
novel (Ken Tompkins, Animal Doctor— 

Dodd, Mead, 1956), a field in which I abso- 
lutely lacked knowledge, there was Hadley’s 
Principles of Veterinary Science, the stand- 
ard text in pre-vet courses. And don’t over- 
look your library’s file of college catalogs. 
You'll learn the academic qualifications your 
hero or heroine will need for study in this 
field. 

Conception occurs. An embryo starts to 
grow because you are getting an idea of 
what his interests and characteristics should 
be, what he should have already accomp- 
lished in life when you meet him later at the 
start of your novel. 

But remember, in making notes during this 
preliminary research, you’re not just seeking 
technical data for a dry lecture. You’re 
searching for facts and activities that will be 
adaptable to drama, decisions, mystery, 
emotion and hazards for your hero. Keep 
the latter in mind for a young person’s book. 
Glamour is fine, but why sugar-coat every- 
thing? Don’t hesitate to include a restrained 
handling of crippling and death. Pollyanna 
fell off Cloud 9 years ago. The kids are grow- 
ing up among human beings, who have to 
live in an atmosphere of fear and frustration, 
stifled success, sudden death. So, in making 
notes, seek a bright star for your young reader 
but also keep your flashlight on the ground 
for him. 

In book research, read slowly. Give your 
mind a chance to convert dry exposition into 
dramatic possibilities. In Hadley’s textbook 
I was reading a section on what veterinarians 
call “hardware disease’—metallic objects, 
nails, bits of baling wire in a cow’s stomach. 
The symptoms of this “disease” could easily 
be mistaken for heart trouble. I grabbed for 
pencil and pad, a yellow legal-sized one, 
whose sheets can’t become lost among letter- 
size manuscript pages. 

I noted: “Hero, perhaps too cocky, diag- 
noses heart instead of hardware.” Then came 
the page number in Hadley’s book and also a 
reminder to check college catalogs for courses 
of study that would cover this type of diag- 
nosis, My hero might be learning the career 
in college, and I don’t want him to be a 
sophomore doing something he won’t know 
about until his senior year. 


As this phase of research piles up, the weight 
of gathering material will begin to compress 
your thoughts into tentative story lines. The 
main story, of course, concerns the inherent 
obstacles encountered in the career, but build 
an under story along with it. My preference 
is for a personal story that can climb the stairs 
with the ambition in order to try to trip it up 
and send it tumbling down. In the veterinary 
book the boy’s father, a neuro-surgeon, di- 
rectly and indirectly seeks to direct his son’s 
interests from animal to human medicine. In 
my new book, a mystery set in a trucking 
background, the boy’s ambition is to solve 
a crime that will save his future in his father’s 
business. The personal story concerns the 
touchy problem of removing suspicion from 
himself by pointing suspicion at his dad’s 
trusted employees or friends. Sometimes the 
under story comes from a series of minor 
characters who share the stage for a few 
chapters and then move out of the hero’s life. 


So at last, with a broad picture of the field 
and story lines coming downstage, you’re 
ready to visit that expert. Try to accompany 
him in his work, assist him if possible, and 
ask questions when they won’t interfere with 
the job he is doing. Although you’ve gained 
his confidence by showing an interest and 
some technical knowledge, don’t be a know- 
it-all. Rather, reverse yourself by telling him 
to assume, if he already hasn’t, that you’re 
absolutely dumb. Then, when he gives an ex- 
planation, he’ll be thorough and won’t take 
it for granted you know something which you 
didn’t discover in your other research. It will 
help avoid those pitfalls which some readers 
like to find as burial grounds for erring 
writers. 

And if you have any suspicion that your 
consultant’s viewpoint may be prejudiced, 
then consult another one, too. A good indi- 
cation of attitude will be his willingness, or 
unwillingness, to introduce you to others in 
his field. If he disparages them too severely, 
look out. Do some quiet investigation in that 
direction without his guidance. A prejudiced 
attitude, from an individual or an organiza- 
tion, can also spread-eagle your creative 
abilities on an anthill of nipping censorship. 
It will demand the right to edit your manu- 
script and restrict you strictly to glamour. 
To hell with that! You’re writing this story 
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or novel. Get your material elsewhere. 
You’re a free-lance, committed to no one 
but your publishers, your young readers, and 
your conscience. You’re not in the advertis- 
ing game. 


Putting the Loose Ends Together 


By now you’ve got the feel of the career, two 
story lines, and a folder bulging with notes 
from books, articles, and visits with the ex- 
pert. You’ve begun arranging the possible 
incidents, decisions and episodes into a pat- 
tern that keeps gaining shape. And if your 
book is to cover a long period of time, say 
four years of a college course, you’ve also 
made a big chart of three columns. Column 
One lists the four seasons of each year in the 
story. Column Two has each year’s courses 
of study. Column Three is your story in 
single key words or short phrases. 

Dean opposes enrollment 

Christmas fire backdraft cripples Steve 
Rig caught in spring floods 

Vacation job with circus 

Don’t forget to list the under story, too. 
And while we’re on the subject of a story 
calendar, try to keep your novel timeless. 
Don’t date it as happening in 1960, for 
example, by references to topical events or 
other milestones. There’s a new crop of 
young readers growing up to the age level 
of your books every year, so why put a strike 
against future sales by something that sug- 
gests your book is out-of-date? A car is a car. 
It’s a sedan or a convertible of a certain 
price, class and color. But a detail of design 
or styling will date it and should be avoided 
unless it’s very important to the story. 

Something else that will be out of style soon 
after, or even before, your book is published 
is teen-age slanguage. You can give an im- 
pression of it without being too specific, or 
coin some expressions to give feel without 
datedness. But do use the slanguage of the 
career, and in such a way that you don’t have 
to stop the story to explain. 

... back by the shop he spotted old Anton Maltz, 
chief mechanic of Kirby Truck Limes, standing 
with hands on hips as Duke Kellinger critically 
revved his tractor’s power plant. Then Duke drove 
the bareback to the loading platform to pick up 
his box. 


Do you need it explained that a bareback 
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is a tractor without its semi-trailer van? 

The same rule applies to technical data. 
Don’t give a lecture on it. Show it clearly in 
action, or through the eyes of your hero, 
with emotional suspense to give momentum 
to the description. It’s done both ways in this 
excerpt from Smoke-Eater when, in fire col- 
lege, the drillmaster . . . 

McAllister cross-examined Steve on what he'd 
learned about laying line upon arrival at a fire plug, 

“All right, Dawson, you're it,’ he announced 
finally. “Get on the tailstep and go through the 
procedure of a straight lay.” McAllister called to 
the driver of the pumper. ““We’ll assume the blaze 
is a hundred feet down the yard from the plug. 
Give him a little touch of realism.” 

Steve caught an odd smile on the driver’s face. 
Something was up. He stepped aboard and looked 
over the packed hose as the pumper backed through 
the yard. It was an accordion load, the hose line 
running back and forth in the bed. Evcry other 
bend was shorter than its neighbor to prevent 
cramping when the line dragged out. Nothing 
wrong there. Then he remembered his dad, as well 
as McAllister, had always warned that couplings 
must never be required to make a turn when being 
pulled out. They’d snag. Steve quickly looked for 
something like that. But some folds of the accor- 
dion load had been shortened so couplings would 
not have to turn, but would drag straight out. 

Still Steve was positive something was up. But 
what? The pumper stopped backing. The driver 
looked around. 

“All set, kid?’ Steve nodded tensely. “Watch 
yourself,” the driver muttered. 

With a realistic wail of the siren, the engine 
roared forward. Steve hung on with one hand and 
grasped the loop of rope tied to the pull-off cou- 
pling. Ahead he saw the recruits enjoying the per- 
formance, but he felt pretty grim about it after the 
driver’s vague warning. 

When the pumper braked by the plug, Steve 
stepped off backwards, dragging enough hose to 
work with. 

“Take off!” he shouted and ran to snub the line 
around the plug as the pumper leaned ahead to- 
ward the “fire.”” He faced the “street” as coupled 
hose snaked out of the racing engine. Suddenly he 
saw the line snag, chained, in the bed of the load. 
He leaped back as the tightened line whipped the 
brass coupling from around the plug. The cou- 
pling lashed across the “street’”’ and bashed a hole 
in a fifty-gallon steel drum. Steve stared, trem- 
bling. If he’d been hanging onto that... 

He spun around angrily. 

“Thanks, Dawson,” said Captain McAllister. “I 
figured you’d know your business. That little dem- 
onstration showed these lunkheads more than if 
I’d told them always face the street on a straight 
lay and watch the rig just in case...” 

If your book is for boys, you’ll have plenty 
of action and suspense. A girl’s book has 


perhaps less action, more boy-girl interest 
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“I started with the condensed version. If it clicks, 
['ll do the complete and unexpurgated job.” 


and wholesome sentiment; though in my 
short stories for girls I’ve never stinted on 
action. I think they like it, since most girls 
in their early teens read boys’ books, but not 
vice versa. But action doesn’t necessarily 
mean physical action. Jack Byrnes, editor 
of ARcosy in its pulp days back in the 
thirties, once told me, “When I say I want 
a story to move, I don’t mean action. I want 
it to progress in development and suspense.” 
And suspense comes from two possible end- 
ings to every progression,the ending you hope 
for and the one you fear will happen. Keep 
that in both story lines and you’ve got 
suspense. 

Try visualizing your book as a play in four 
acts. It’s really three, but the second one is 
in two sections because you’ve got two story 
lines to bring to the crisis of a second-act 
ending. We get around to that in a moment. 
Personally, I don’t like titles for every chap- 
ter. I feel they telegraph the story. Usually 
I title and number the four parts in keeping 
with the background. Part one of the fire 
book: First Alarm, Subject to Investigation. 
The veterinary book: Case One, Symptoms 
of Trouble. The new book, a trucking back- 
ground: Highway One, Watch Out Ahead. 


The Opening 


Start fast and make it Jook fast. The editor, 
and his or her readers, have a lot of eye work. 
Make the opening half-page look easy and 
fast to read. Break it up. Try a short story 


opening, a one-sentence that plunges the 
reader with the hero right into background, 
problem, and action. I never let an opening 
sentence run longer than three typewritten 
lines, but the shorter the better. 

The kid burned out the rig’s brakes on the Cork- 
screw Grade at eleven-thirty that night. 

Steve Dawson caught the whiff of smoldering 
wood as he stood on the platform of Glenwood 
High that June evening and read the prophecy 
for the graduating class. 
Then, with the editor’s and young readers’ 
eager (I hope) eyes in mind, I break up 
the first page with dialogue, characterization, 
and continuing mounting of the action- 
trouble suggested in the opening. Above all, 
I try to get the reader “inside” the hero. 
Within half a page, see to it that the main 
character, his career, and his immediate 
problem have been introduced And don’t 
forget the personal under story. Try to bring 
it in no later than the second page. In the 
veterinary book the boy’s surgeon-father, on 
page one, has just returned from a six 
months’ trip. He’s eager to hear his son’s 
college plans for following in his footsteps 
in the fall. On page two, Ken, evading im- 
mediate answer, wonders how to break the 
news that he’s had a change of interest. He 
has applied for admission to the veterinary 
college on the outskirts of town. The con- 
venient location of the college will keep the 
father-son personal story climbing the stairs 
with the veterinary career ambition. 

Also, in the first part of the book—about 
50 pages in a 70,000-worder—the other 
major characters should come on stage, or 
at least be “planted” for their later 
appearance. 

Now about that opening career problem. 
Keep it within your hero’s knowledge of that 
career. That goes for throughout the book— 
it’s why you drew up that calendar-chart. In 
the fire book Steve Dawson and his pal, hop- 
ing to be accepted for training by the fire 
department, do not lick a big conflagration. 
To clear themselves from suspicion of turn- 
ing in a false alarm which resulted in an 
engine crash and death, they’ve got to track 
down the source of that vanished odor. It’s 
within their capabilities. 

In the second quarter of the book, both 
story, lines are progressing, bumping each 
other on the stairway toward a climax. But 
not the big crisis yet. There are a series of 
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climaxes which the reader senses are in- 
tensifying toward something bigger. But us- 
ually I try to avoid making the earlier career 
obstacles too severe. The hero needs a chance 
to get his feet down, and in doing it he pro- 
duces a conflict in the personal under story, 
which gets the main attention while the am- 
bition seems to become secondary. Nothing 
stops; the two story lines are still climbing 
side by side; but the personal gets a step 
ahead. Try alternating chapters between 
them. 
Chapter Construction 


Each chapter, about 3500 words, can be re- 
garded as a short story, a problem with 
opening, development, solution or illusion 
of solution. But before any chapter ends, 
plant the seeds of the next chapter’s prob- 
lem. In Smoke-Eater, Steve Dawson is about 
to solve a personal angle when he witnesses 
a woman horribly burned to death. It has 
made him squeamish, and when he achieves 
part of his ambition, graduation from fire 
college, he receives orders for duty, on six 
months probation, with the fire company 
that had observed his behavior. So the chap- 
ter ends.... 

Steve looked at his orders again. He wondered 
what kind of a first impression he had made on 
Captain Sims and the men of Engine Company 9 
that night a few weeks ago. 

Just a seed of the next chapter’s problem. 
Will the captain and company think he 
hasn’t got what it takes? Or will they try to 
help him? And, since he’s on probation, will 
he have time to overcome his problem? 
These soap-opera questions aren’t stated. 
Just plant enough to let the reader fill in. 

And that overlapping of chapters will pro- 
duce a problem that you, the author, will 
have to face. Complaints from parents who 
have promised one chapter before bedtime. 
The young reader wants to go on and on, 
from chapter to chapter. And (confiden- 
tially) so do the parents if they are reading 
the book aloud or should happen to glance 
at it and be caught up by the story. That’s 
another angle to try for in your book. Write 
it for young people but with enough depth 
to interest adults. My wife, a physician, has 

copies of my books in her waiting room. 
It’s not unusual for an adult patient to start 
reading, put the book down to take treat- 
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ment, and then go back to the waiting room 
to read more. Sometimes there are as many 
as three different place markers in one vol- 
ume. If you can make your book grab adults, 
it will certainly be remembered when Christ- 
mas or the birthdays of nephews, children 
and grandchildren come along. 


The Darkest Moment 


The third part of the book is similar to the 
final scene of a play’s second act. The dark- 
est moment. At the start of this third section 
the personal story, which has been overshad- 
owing the ambition, reaches its climax. 

But it is not solved! 

Read that again. The personal story reaches 
its big crisis, but there is no solution. In the 
Ken Tompkins book, the father has lost con- 
fidence in his abilities as a surgeon. Now, 
more than ever, he would like his son to fol- 
low in his footsteps with younger skill aided 
by the father’s experience. But Ken is too 
firmly entrenched in his own veterinary 
career, though he wants to help his dad re- 
gain confidence. Ken, working parttime for 
a zoo, realizes that Hercules, the gorilla, dis- 
plays all the symptoms of a head injury. The 
only way to save the valuable, but highly 
dangerous, animal is by neuro-surgery, which 
veterinarians are not trained to perform. 
But Ken’s father could handle it, if he could 
be talked into doing it. And it would also 





“The plot’s so thick in this story 
my typewriter is getting gummy.” 
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be the means of restoring his confidence. This 
brings the two stories, personal and ambi- 
ion, into the big clash that has been build- 
ing up. 

The personal under story has been brought 
0 its crisis, but not solved even though Ken’s 
father successfully performs the operation. 
And the unsolved personal angle helps lay 
the foundation for the ambition crisis. Ken 
feels he can’t seek financial aid from his 
father for the tough final year of veterinary 
studies nor for the instruments he will need 
toset up in practice if he obtains his D.V.M. 
degree. So, in trying to obtain money, he 
gets into a situation which will mean his ex- 
pulsion from college and a denial of his de- 
gree. The complicated mechanics of two cli- 
maxes coming together had been avoided 
by handling them separately, and both reach 
the end of the book’s third quarter unsolved. 
Before going to the fourth section, let’s take 
up another point. Don’t make your young 
characters goody-goods. Where is there any 
drama or emotion if they always do the right 
and proper thing? 

In a recent story of mine (“Safety Pest,” 
Boys’ Lire, November, 1959) the first ver- 
son had the characters too black and white 
—too predictable, Associate Editor Frances 
Smith declared. At her suggestion the char- 
acters were given more shading. No one was 
all good, no one all bad. It built up suspense 
because there was no predicting just how 
any character would react. And in that sent- 
ence there is the solution to another problem 
you'll encounter in fiction writing. 

You’ve written yourself into a dead-end 
‘ituation. Do you go back in the story and 
weaken something to give your hero an out? 
Do you stew and stew for days trying to find 
asolution? Not if you’ve got a deadline con- 
fronting you! You’ve got to keep going. So 
go back in the story and read, just read. If 
your characters are alive, maybe they have 
done something that will suggest to you an 
out in this later section of the story. If not, 
you’re still not stuck. 

You know your story line. Your characters 
have to stay on it. Or in this case, they have 
fo stay in it. The story is a room with four 
walls. Dump the kids, your characters, in 
there. But don’t make the same mistake that 
probably bogged down your writing in the 
frst place. Don’t push your characters onto 


straight-backed chairs of actions you have 
planned for them. Let them do anything they 
want to, so long as they stay in that room. 
And if they’re healthy human beings, full of 
energy, they'll rebel against monotony. 
They’ll find something to do. They may have 
a fight among themselves, or invite in new 
characters. But the important thing is you’ll 
suddenly discover words racing across the 
paper. And it will probably be a situation 
your feeble brain wouldn’t have thought of 
cooking up. It came out of your flesh and 
blood characters. It’s plausible, in keeping, 
alive. 


The Final Curtain—Solving the Problem 


Let’s finish up our book. 

We’ve got two unsolved stories, the ambi- 
tion and the personal. So we go into the 
fourth section, the third act. It’s usually 
action-plus, topping any action in earlier 
sections, an all-out fight against “all is lost.” 
Just be sure your hero doesn’t sit back and 
let someone else do the struggling. Often, 
he can’t do it all himself, but at least he’s 
got to start it or bring it to crystallization, be 
the pivot on which the solution balances 
precariously. 

In the mystery book where Neal Kirby’s 
findings dovetail with the work of the F.B.I., 
I brought about a massing of police for the 
denouement. I stopped writing briefly. This 
wasn’t good. The story was being taken out 
of the boy’s hands. Yet I’d built him up as 
smart enough to know this was too big for 
him. He had to stay out of it, be a bystander 
... until I had sense enough to let his charac- 
ter, the character of the police and the “vil- 
lains” produce a situation that made him the 
one pivot on which success or failure rested. 

The ambition goes through its crisis to a 
solution, and its solving also brings about the 
finale of the unsolved personal story. But 
keep that thread dangling. It’s good for 
maintaining suspense while the loose ends of 
the ambition and other minor characters are 
all safely tied up. Tease the reader. Let him 
think the personal story is very close to solu- 
tion, then give him and the hero doubts while 
other business is being cleared up. 

Then, with everything neatly solved and 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Happy New Year! 

John F. Kennedy, the new President of the 
United States, being himself a writer, is most 
sympathetic to the writer’s cause. He feels 
the government should alleviate “the unfair 
tax burden borne by writers, painters and 
other creative artists. They may exist. on 
small incomes for years to perfect their skills, 
and then be plundered by the Treasury in a 
single year of plenty.” 

Writers themselves, long aware of the eco- 
nomic injustices to which they have been sub- 
jected, are beginning to take a more militant 
stand. The Authors’ Guild is embarked on a 
three-point program: 1. More equitable roy- 
alty rates. 2. Payment from libraries for the 
use of their books, 3. Putting a stop to the 
pirating of books and magazine stories and 
articles of American writers, particularly by 
Soviet publishers. 

Mystery Writers of America is working with 
the Authors’ League, Society of Magazine 
Writers, Western Writers of America, and 
the Society of Authors’ Representatives to 
help the author collect a more equitable 
share of the fruits of his labor. There are 
several interesting projects afoot which will 
be reported on later. 
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The Book Market Continues to 
GROW 


Harper’s is sailing full steam ahead with its 
“I Can Read” and “Early I Can Read” 
books. 

The “I Can Read” books are 64-page illus- 
trated volumes which sell for $1.95, and 
which are planned for children of about 7. 
They run to about 3000 well-selected words, 
which are apt to be within the reading vocab- 
ulary of these youngsters. Of course the book 
must offer new words to be learned, but they 
must not be too many or too difficult. They 
may be fiction or non-fiction. Don’t confuse 
these books with the picture books for 
younger children which are to be read to 
them by adults. 

The “Early I Can Read” books are similar 
in concept, but they are for even younger 
children—about 6% or so. These are 32 
printed pages, so that the lengths would run 
from about 600 to about 1200 words, These 
too may be fiction or non-fiction, and even 
more care is needed in the selection of the 
vocabulary. They sell for $1.50. 

At the same time the regular juvenile de- 
partment continues to put out some fifty 














books a year, all kinds of books for children 
ofall ages and tastes. Children’s books of any 
ategory will be read with great interest here. 
There is only one criterion—quality. The 
standards at Harper’s are of the highest, and 
you must be prepared to compete with some 
\ of the best writers for children. 
x The editor of the Children’s Book Depart- 
Ae ment is Miss Ursula Nordstrom (who is also 
avice-president of the firm). The address is 
49 East 33rd Street, New York City 16. 
0.S. Hammond & Co., a publisher whose 
ork until recently has been restricted to at- 
and travel books, is expanding its lists to 
clude a variety of other books. 
e editor-in-chief here of all the firm’s 
pjects is Martin A. Bacheller. Mrs Eliza- 
th P. Nichols has joined the firm as editor 
of the trade department, and here is what she 
would like to see from you: travel, geogra- 
phy and science books which deal specifically 
with those subjects, or which have some tie-in 
with these areas for young people in upper 
‘tementary school classes and those in high 
school from the first through the fourth year. 

















These may be non-fiction, or they may be 
works of fiction which are somehow involved 
with travel, geography or science. 
with its There is also interest here in books which 
Read” [| have to do with vocations somehow related 
to travel, geography or science, for senior 
e illus- J high school students. These must be non- 
5, and § fiction. 
bout 7. If you have an adult book dealing with one 
words, f or another of these particular subjects, send 
vocab- § an outline and a few sample chapters to Mrs. 
ebook } Nichols. C. S. Hammond & Co. is at 521 
it they — Fifth Avenue, New York City 17. 

They If you have a good paperback book either 
onfuse completed or in the works, here’s a hot tip for 
‘s for | you. Gold Medal Books, 67 West 44th Street, 
ad to New York City 36, is a wide open market 
- right now. 
milar The editor-in-chief liere is William C, Len- 
a gel (recently admitted to practice law before 
sais the Supreme Court of the United States), 
— and the editor is Knox Burger (formerly with 

Cottier’s, remember?). Mr. Burger is an 
rg a experienced, able man and an easy person to 
af talk to. A good Gold Medal possibility may 

- be a general novel, a mystery or suspense 
) ft book, a western, a work of science fiction, or 

y any other kind of story which involves a 





strong conflict, characters in whom the reader 
can believe, and writing sufficiently strong 
and interesting to engage the reader’s atten- 
tion and hold it. If, in addition, you can intro- 
duce some element of freshness, a touch of in- 
dividuality that raises even familiar situations 
to a higher pitch of excitement, you’re in. 

Because of pricing and production prob- 
lems, your best bet is with the 35c book, 
which may run anywhere from 65,000 to 80,- 
000 words. The 25c books run from 55,000 to 


, 65,000 words and the 50c books are about 


100,000 words or even longer. 

Payment? There’s a slight variation here 
from other top paperback houses. The ad- 
vantage you get at Gold Medal is that your 
royalty is computed on the whole printing 
rather than on the copies actually sold. 
There’s apt to be a difference. To offset this 
advantage the Gold Medal royalty pattern 
is a little less generous, Other leading paper- 
back houses pay Ic royalty on sales up to 
150,000 on the 25c book, and 1¥c there- 
after; Gold Medal pays lc and 1c too, but 
the break comes at the 200,000 sales point. 
On the 35c book the royalty is 1.4c and 2.1c 
respectively for sales up to 200,000 and above 
that. Again, other ranking paperback houses 
pay the same royalty rate, but the break 
comes at the 150,000 mark. 

Channel Press Inc., a relatively new house 
(started in 1955), is branching out at a rate 
which demands more space. In the summer 
of 1961 it will move into newly constructed 
headquarters on Community Drive, Manhas- 
set, Long Island, New York, consisting of at 
least 25,000 square feet of office space on a 
3'¥-acre plot. This could well form the nu- 
cleus of a new publishing center in Long 
Island. It’s only 20 miles away from New 
York City. For the present, Channel is con- 
tinuing its operations from 159 Northern 
Boulevard, Great Neck, New York. 

Channel Press publishes a variety of fiction 
and non-fiction, but right now the emphasis 
here is on anthologies. For example, Back- 
ground and Foreground is an anthology of 
articles from THE New York TiMEs Maca- 
ZINE SECTION, edited and with introduction 
and notes by Lester Markel, editor of THE 
New York TiMEs MaGaAZINE SECTION since 
1923. The contributing authors include 
Julian Huxley, Albert Einstein, James Thur- 
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ber, Tennessee Williams, Meyer Berger, 
Karel Capek, Bruce Catton, Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet, Adlai E. Stevenson, Arthur 
Koestler, Bertrand Russell and many others. 
A must for writers. 

Another interesting project now in the 
works is an anthology of Frank Dickson’s 
columns in WriteEr’s Dicest, “An Idea A 
Day,” which will be called Free Lancer’s 
Treasury of Article Ideas. This is due in 
May, 1961. 

If you have any finished books or ideas 
along these or other lines, send an outline 
and a few sample chapters to Mr, Leonard 
R. Harris, editor-in-chief. Mr. Harris is that 
rare person who gets a great deal of work 
done without seeming to be harried or even 
busy. You will like working with him. 


And Magazine Markets Too 


True ConrEssIONs continues to be an ex- 
cellent market for stories and articles of this 
genre, and Florence Schetty continues to be 
one of the ablest and friendliest editors in 
the field. 

Just the familiar old unwed mother situa- 
tions are not enough. You need good, strong 
universal problems and a main character 
who doesn’t merely make a mistake, but who 
struggles against heavy odds in a way which 
arouses the reader’s belief and sympathy. 
“Watch your motivation,” Miss Schetty 
warns, “and try for a satisfying resolution.” 

Lengths may run up to 12,500 words, but 
your best chance is between 5000 and 7500 
words. Each issue carries one 18,000-word 
book-length story, but these are usually as- 
signed. Women’s stories are a better bet than 
men’s, and young main characters are more 
likely sales possibilities than older ones. 

In the articles department, the inventory 
is stronger at the moment, but if you have 
some good ideas for the mother and baby 
section, you might send a query to Helen 
Vincent, article editor. But study the maga- 
zine first. 

Payment for stories is 5c a word, and for 
articles sometimes considerably more than 
that. Address: 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City 36. 

The BeacHcoMBER is another magazine 
you really have to study, It is not really a 
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men’s magazine, in the generally accepted 
sense, and it does not use “girly” or “adven- 
ture” material as such, though these ele. 
ments may be involved in a good Beacu- 
COMBER piece. And it’s not a travel book. 

This is a special interest magazine concern- 
ing Bermuda, Mexico, the Bahamas, the 
Caribbean area, West Indies, Central Amer. 
ican and the northern shores of Latin Amer- 
ica. It is livelier and more informal than 
Ho.way. Though you may occasionally see 
a short story by a name writer, this is not 
really an open fiction market. Articles, yes. 
They may run from 500 to 3,000 words, for 
which payment will be from $50 to $300, 

Don’t send in the travel folder kind of prose 
about quaint, colorful natives and soft 
breezes. This magazine calls for knowledge- 
able appraisal of the disagreeable elements 
as well as the attractions. Photographs bring 
$50 a page for B&Ws, $100 for color. 

The editor is George Wiswell, the address, 
210 East 58th Street, New York City. 

THE NaTIoNAL ENQuiRER, 655 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 21, N. Y., is pub- 
lished by Generoso Pope, Jr. (publisher of 
El Progresso, an Italian newspaper). The 
editor is Carl Grothman; the managing edi- 
tor, James Allan; the assistant editor, Ted 
Mutch; the photo editor; Lester Grady. 

This is a weekly paper, on the lively side, 
for a mass audience, circulation close to a 
half million. The editors are looking for 
revealing and provocative interviews with 
celebrities and personalities; true crime and 
authentic adventure tales; readable pieces 
on science and medicine based on facts from 
reputable sources; documented articles on 
frauds, rackets, swindles and food and drug 
violations that affect the health and pocket- 
books of many readers. Stories dealing with 
weird and supernatural material are a good 
possibility here. The writing must be simple, 
clear, crisp, colorful and dramatic. 

Short articles up to 750 words bring a max- 
imum of $50. A standard article of 1500 to 
2000 words, if it is used in back of the book, 
is worth $150 and up. Interesting “up front” 
articles start at $300 and go on up. A “block- 
buster,” where competition with other maga- 
zines is involved, can get you a top price. 
Photographs will, of course, make any article 
more valuable. 
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+ New HeattH Horizons, Volitant Pub- 
lishing Co., 21 West 26th Street, New York 
City 10, New York, is a bi-monthly medical 
publication, the aim of which is to present 
health facts to the general public. Most of 
the articles are written by highly qualified 
medical writers who are experienced in this 
particular field. Lengths are 2500 words to 
6000 words, for which payment is $100 to 
$350. 

Send queries with your qualifications for 
writing in this field. 


Notes and Comment 


Cornerstone Library, Inc., affiliated with 
Simon & Schuster, is issuing a new line of $1 
paperback reprints. The president of the firm 
is Norman Monath, the vice-president 
Michael W. Shimkin, son of Leon Shimkin 
who, among other things, is chairman of the 
board of Simon & Schuster and president of 
Pocketbooks. If this list should be expanded 
to include originals, I'll let you know. 

Robert Carter Allen, author of the book, 
How to Build A Fortune and Save on Taxes, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy, 

Saint-John Perse (real name Alexis Leger) 
has been awarded the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture. M. Perse is 73 years old and a diplomat 
in foreign service as well as a poet. 

The team of Lerner and Loewe is doing all 
right. When their My Fair Lady and Cam- 
elot movie deal is finally consummated, the 


total price will be something like eight mil- 
lion dollars. 

MGM has paid close to $100,000 for Eliza- 
beth Spencer’s The Light in the Piazza 
(McGraw-Hill). It first ran in the New 
YorKER and in Reader’s Digest Condensed 
Books. And it won the $10,000 McGraw-Hill 
Fiction Award. 


A most interesting movie deal is that involv- 
ing Keith Wheeler’s novel, Peaceable Lane. 
Sid Boehm bought it with a $25,000 down 
payment. If production is not begun within 
a year, the contract calls for $125,000 to be 
paid to the author at the rate of $25,000 a 
year (important tax advantage here). If at 
the end of this period production has not yet 
begun, movie rights revert to the author and 
he keeps the money, too. 


Other clauses in the contract are such that, 
even if the movie is only a fair success, the 
minimal payment to the author would be 
$186,000. 


Ten days after election, November 18, the 
Germans were buying an up-to-the-minute 
biography of President Kennedy, including 
the election statistics. The author is Joachim 
Joesten. In order to play it safe, he wrote 
two books, one about Kennedy, one about 
Nixon, both of which were proofread and 
set in type. As soon as the news flashed over 
the wires, the presses began to roll with the 
Kennedy type. The Nixon type was melted 
down. 





on page 80. 


If I knew you were coming I’d have had 
more money with me. As it is, I only have 
two dollars and we can’t do much on that 
can we? Well, I’ve continuously told you 
not to pay me these surprise visits. They 
do neither you nor I any good. I realize 





There are few writers who don’t need an occasional brushing up on 
basic grammar. If you'd like to see how much you remember from gram- 
mar school and have a little fun, too, take our— 


Grammar and Punctuation Quiz 


There are ten errors in the following paragraph. How many of them can you spot? 
Good score: 10 out of 10. Bad score (for a writer) : 8 out of 10... or worse. Answers 


that this is unfortunate because, knowing 
you better than I know anyone, I also 
know how little you like having your 
plans go awry; but you must agree that 
I am certainly not to blame for our diffi- 
culties. 
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EXICO: 


Eronomp For Writers 


By Edward Lown 


Writing is time-consuming, and time costs 
money—at least in the United States. 

People who want to write and have only a 
modest income or savings should consider 
living in Mexico, a most economical writer’s 
paradise where one seems to have all the time 
in the world, and none of it is costly. 

Willard {fotley, the best-selling novelist, is 
one of many writers who live in Mexico en- 
joying a leisurely way of life, friendly Mexi- 
can neighbors, and prices to fit the pocket- 
book. Author Motley (Knock on Any Door 
and Let No Man Write My Epitaph) rents 
a beautiful apartment in a suburban section 
of Mexico City for a mere $16 per month. 

Other well-known writers who have taken 
advantage of what Mexico has to offer in- 
clude Norman Mailer, Herman Wouk, 
Vance Bourjailly, Donald Demerest, Mar- 
garet Shedd and, a long time back, the cele- 
brated D. H. Lawrence. 

Irv Gordon, the famed songwriter, lived 
with his family for one year in Cuernavaca, 
atropical resort town 50 miles from the capi- 
tal. He said one of the reasons he came to 
Mexico was to be in a relaxed atmosphere 
= songs. He found what he was looking 
or. 

Offering an interviewer a bottle of good 
Mexican beer, Gordon noted, “Do you know 
this stuff costs an American only five cents a 
bottle? It’s a good thing I don’t drink.” 


I, myself, lived in Mexico for four happy 
years. There are many lures south of the bor- 
der besides the dollar-peso exchange—now 
12.50 Mexican pesos to a dollar. 

You can reside in numerous charming 
cities and villages, but best of all is Mexico 
City, a town of contrasts sprawled out in a 
valley that was once a lake. 

A writer can find anything and everything 
in the capital that he can find in New York 
City, except story-buying editors. And occa- 
sionally one of these comes to town. 

Cheap accommodations range from a small 
hotel room for as little as 10 pesos ($.80 
U.S.) or a room and meals with a Mexican 
family for about the same amount to a 
furnished three-room apartment for $20 and 
up per month (this usually includes maid 
service) or an unfurnished flat at $8 per 
month. 

Many young U.S. writers and artists I met 
in Mexico paired off and split expenses. 

Cost of comestibles in Mexico City? Twenty 
cents on up for a comida (full-course dinner ) 
in small Mexican restaurants. And food 
prices in the markets would delight any U.S. 
housewife. A money-saver is a maid (hired 
for $10 to $15 per month to do cleaning, 
cooking and washing) who can shop with 
an eye for economy. 

Mexican prices are priceless: tequila is 90 
(Continued on page 75) 
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ICE 
BREAKING 
MADE 
EASIER 





By Allan W. Eckert 


Less than one year ago I was a first-class 
member of a large and paradoxically un- 
organized organization with a massive mem- 
bership—the LOOUUUWA. In this organ- 
ization there are no dues except sweat, toil, 
tears and postage. It isn’t a happy organiza- 
tion, but its membership increases annually. 
Eligibility is predicated on one factor—re- 
ceiving rejection slips. 

LOOUUUWA is the Loyal Order of Un- 
sung, Unpublished, Unpaid, Would-be Au- 
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thors. Once you become a member, your 
chief desire is to get out. There’s only one way 
to do this, and that’s by breaking the ice and 
beginning to sell regularly. 

LOOUUUWA members are an unusual 
lot. First, every one of them believes he has 
something to write; and secondly, each hasa 
fairly complete set of reasons why he believes 
no editor will accept what he writes. He be. 
lieves, for instance, that for some mysterious 
reason no editor wants to “take a chance” on 
his material. Or he believes that he must al- 
ready have a “name” before his writing will 
be considered. Some go so far as to consider 
the editor an ignorant old so-and-so who 
should have been retired to green pastures 
ages ago and who wouldn’t know a good 
story if it was written by Hemingway under 
a pseudonym. 

Probably the most widely-held misconcep- 
tion of the unpublished writer is “If I could 
only break the ice just once, it’d be smooth 
sailing!” Unfortunately, many writers who 
finally break the ice suddenly find themselves 
unable to swim. While the sale of a story in 
no way hurts further sale possibilities, it is by 
no means an automatic heater which sud- 
denly melts stony hearts in editorial offices. 

The article that breaks the ice for you can 
teach you much if you’ll only take the time 
to learn from it. Breaking the ice is not really 
as difficult as you may believe, provided you 
can really write and have something inter- 
esting to say. 

As I mentioned before, less than a year 
ago I was among the unsold and had been a 
member of the organization for 12 years. I 
had written short stories, novels, articles, 
short shorts, vignettes, poetry, fillers and 
quizzes; and in 12 years my only success was 
the sale of a poem to NATURE Macazine for 
$5. Then, I asked myself questions I’d stu- 
diously avoided in the past and was frankly 

shocked at the answers. 

Did I really do a good job of researching my 
subject? Seldom. Did I try to write convinc- 
ingly about places I’d never been or charac- 
ter types I’d never encountered? Frequently. 
Did I query the editor about a story idea 
before submitting the manuscript? Never. 
Did my articles include top-quality illustra- 
tions? No. Did I slant my articles to any 
specific magazine? No. Did I write what I 
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F jiked and then toss it to various editors 
hoping someone would catch it? Yes. 

Looking back on those answers I felt ridic- 
ulous. Had I been writing 12 years for noth- 
ing? Couldn’t I learn from my errors? It was 
ime to find out. I drew up a three-point pro- 
gam on what action to take and then tried 
it out. 

Thirteen days later I received a check from 
fecp & StREAM Macazin_E for $400 in pay- 
ment for an article entitled “Bow and Arrow 
Pheasants.” Since that time I’ve been busier 
with my writing than I ever imagined pos- 
sible, and sales have been getting progressively 
better. Of the last 47 articles I’ve written, 38 
were accepted on the first time out, and I still 
haven’t varied a fraction from my original 
three-point plan. 

The three points are really quite simple. 
First, I decided not to write another word of 
non-fiction until given a speculative green 
light from a specific editor in reply to a brief, 
bright query. Secondly, I made a vow to 
avoid any subject with which I was unfamil- 
iar and to slant to the exact requirements of 
one particular publication at a time. Finally, 
Imade it a point to give extreme care to any 
illustrative material slated to accompany the 
manuscript and (unless absolutely unneces- 
sry to submit illustrations or requested not 
to by the editor) I made it a point to send 
top-quality illustrations with every article 
submitted. 

The three points have certain ramifications 
which must be given due consideration. In 
the first point, for instance, just what is a 
bref, bright query? To whom should it be 
ent? How long should it be? How do you 
start it? How much of your story line should 
you give away? What is a speculative green 
light? 


The “Right” Query Letter 


The importancé of sending a query letter 
cannot be too highly stressed. The query 
letter is the foot in the door; the slight edge 
wer an unsolicited manuscript which may 
mean the difference between acceptance and 
rejection. It must be brief, yet it must tell 
the basic theme and reason for your article. 
It must be bright, because, when you get 
tight down to it, your manuscript will un- 





consciously be prejudged by the editor in 
relation to the quality of your query, long 
before he sees the actual article. 

Only in the most unusual cases should your 
query letter take more than one page of 
single-spaced, letter-form typing. If you can 
hardly get into the idea of your piece before 
you’ve consumed a page, chances are you’re 
being too wordy. 

Before writing your query, study the mar- 
ket. I find an up-to-date copy of the Writer’s 
Market essential and, with my article idea in 
mind, carefully study the present needs of 
various publications. This takes time, but it’s 
worth the effort. Jot down the names of the 
magazines which indicate an interest in the 
type of article you’re planning. 

Give your idea a lot of thought before writ- 
ing the letter. What’s the most important 
single idea in it? That’s what you want to 
stress. For the sake of example, let’s say you 
have gathered some information on a man 
who hatches duckbill platypus eggs in his 
incubator and sells them to zoos. Don’t 
start your letter by telling the editor you have 
an article idea you think he’d be interested 
in. You wouldn’t be writing him if such 
weren’t the case. Start your letter with a 
strong, hard, bright fact. Perhaps something 
like this: 

“When the eggs in John Doe’s incubator 
hatch, zoo directors all over the country sit 
up and take notice!” 

So far the editor doesn’t have the foggiest 
notion what’s in those eggs, but you can bet 
he’s pretty darn sure it isn’t chickens and 
you’ve got him so interested he’s not going 
to stop reading until he finds out just what 
old John Doe really ts hatching. 

With a good start you can ease into the 
meat of the query, building up your outline 
of essential facts on what Doe does, why, 
where he gets the eggs, to whom he sells the 
young duckbills, how he got into the business, 
etc. Somewhere in your query, generally at 
the start or finish, smoothly work your tenta- 
tive title into the letter. If you’re putting it 
near the start, perhaps you can follow your 
lead sentence with a paragraph that begins: 

“Doe regularly gets shipments of duckbill 
platypus eggs from Australia which he care- 
fully tends and hatches in a homemade incu- 
bator. In an article I’m preparing, tenta- 
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tively titled ‘Eggs—$25,000 Per Dozen,’ I 

tell how Doe got into the business and .. .” 
Or, if you’re putting the title at the end of 
the letter, bring it in naturally: 

“Are you interested in seeing ‘Eggs—$25,- 
000 Per Dozen’ on speculation in about 3000 
words, along with appropriate art?” 

In the query, don’t try to tell the whole 
story. That’s not your purpose. All you want 
to do is pique the interest of the editor. If 
handled right, you’ve done that with your 
first sentence, or at least in your first para- 
graph. The rest merely gives him a general 
idea of what he can expect. If you go too far 
into detail, the actual article will not be 
fresh when he next reads it. If you don’t tell 
him enough, he may wonder if you have suffi- 
cient information or know-how for doing a 
good job. 

If he’s interested, he’ll answer with a note 
thanking you for writing and telling you he’ll 
be happy to look it over carefully if you care 
to submit it on speculation. 

Don’t worry too much about that term, 
speculation. I was somewhat concerned 
about it at first until reassured by an ac- 
quaintance who has been free lancing for his 
livelihood for 10 years. 

“T doubt,” he said, “that you’ll ever have an 
editor give you an unconditional acceptance 
on the basis of a query alone, even where the 
editor is personally familiar with the author 
and is virtually positive he’ll accept the 
manuscript.” 


From Query Acceptance to Article 
Acceptance 


When an editor does give you a speculative 
green light in answer to your query, it’s time 
for some figuring on your part. Estimate how 
long it will take you to write the article and 
get your illustrations in order. Add a couple 
of days to this as a safety margin and then 
immediately write to the person who has 
answered your query (not always the editor 
himself) and give him the approximate date 
when you'll have the piece in the mail to him. 

There will be times, of course, when your 
query fails to hit the mark with the editor 
and he'll tell you it just isn’t for him at this 
time. Don’t let this keep you from sending it 
to another, magazine interested in the same 
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type article. Start down that list you made 
up. If the idea is good and is well presented, 
you’ll soon be given the go-ahead by some. 
one. 


Keep Posted on Your Markets 


Keeping up with the market takes us to the 
second point of the program—slanting to a 
specific magazine and writing about topics 
with which you are most familiar. Slant can- 
not be emphasized too highly. Most maga- 
zines have very specific styles, limitations and 
taboos. An article written with two, three or 
even more magazines in mind is often very 
difficult to place. Write your article for one 
magazine. Then, if it fails to be accepted, you 
can always revise it to the requirements of 
another. 

By all means, know your subject. Write 
about those things which you enjoy most and 
are most interesting to you. Not only will this 
reflect itself in the sincerity and accuracy of 
your writing, but you’ll be enjoying the writ- 
ing more and have a far greater likelihood 
of selling the completed piece. 

The last point will undoubtedly be the hard- 
est for many writers to master. However, 
facts are facts, and it is undeniable that a sub- 
mission of quality art with your manuscript 
greatly increases the possibility of acceptance. 

Pay particular attention to that word 
“quality.” A poor picture (badly composed, 
out of focus, poorly developed, underexposed 
or overexposed ) can do as much harm to an 
article’s chances of selling as good art can do 
to help it. It’s better to send no art than bad 
art. 

Often certain magazines have extensive 
picture files, and arrangements can be made 
to work them in with your article where ap- 
plicable. 

It is a wonderful feeling to submit a query 
in which you have great faith and receive a 
speculative green light in reply. It’s even 
more wonderful when, soon after you've 
sent in the manuscript, you receive notifica- 
tion of its sale. 


A Case History 
My first sale to the first-class general maga- 


zines was to PAGEANT. It began with a query 
addressed to William A. Robbins, articles 
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editor, on December 16, 1959, which was as 
follows : 

“*The World’s Most Effective Rat Trap’ 
was developed late in the 19th Century and, 
while simply constructed and very unlike a 
ap in appearance, it was so completely ef- 
fective as to be astonishing. 

“This trap apparently enjoyed a bright but 
short-lived career and faded from public 
view until early in the 1930’s, when it reap- 
peared in Pennsylvania. 

“About the same time, Harold Dobbson, a 
crn farmer near Chandlerville in Cass 
County, Illinois, had a farm besieged with 
thousands of rats. Officials estimated at least 
4000 of them on his property and the 
amount of damage done to his crops and 
grounds was staggering. 

“Dobbson tried everything he could think 
of—regular rat traps, steel traps, poisons, 
firearms, etc. He would only catch a few 
before those remaining realized the danger 
and avoided it. He also bought cats, but they 
were either killed by the rats or disappeared. 
“Eventually Dobbson heard of the fabulous 
trap from a farm equipment salesman and 
built one that very day. The first night he 
caught 238 rats! By the fifth night he had 
taken a total of 571. It was assumed that the 
remaining rats migrated from his farm since 
he was no longer bothered with them and a 
great many were found dead on adjacent 
highways. 

“In addition to citing this case history, my 
1,450-word article explains how to build the 
trap with material most farmers have around 
their farms. It is accompanied by an excel- 
lent line-art drawing showing two exploded 
views of the trap. 

“Are you interested in seeing this article?” 
On January 11, 1960, Robbins answered 
thus: 

“Thanks for your recent letter querying us 
on ‘The World’s Most Effective Rat Trap.’ 
The idea sounds as though it has possibilities, 
and we’d like to look at the piece to see if it 
isfor PAGEANT.” 

Three days later I sent off this letter: 
“Thank you for your kind letter expressing 
interest in my article, ‘The World’s Most 
Effective Rat Trap.’ 

“T plan to have this piece in the mail to you 
within the week.” 


Five days later I submitted the completed 
manuscript and crossed my fingers. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1960, I received the following note: 

“Many thanks for sending the rat trap piece 
along. It is definitely for PAGEANT. We en- 
joyed it. We are probably going to do a little 
tinkering with the lead, but the rest is fine. 
And the art, as you mentioned, is fine.” 

It was, of course, a tremendous thrill to 
have such an exchange of correspondence. 
The piece appeared in the July, 1960 issue of 
PaGEANT under the title “Death to the Vil- 
lains!”” which, quite frankly, I like much 
better than the title I had selected. 

Sales such as this needn’t always happen to 
other people. There’s no better time than 
right now for you to become a past member 
of the LOOUUUWA. Sit down and ask 
yourself a few of those penetrating questions 
and answer truthfully. 

Now you're ready. Roll a fresh sheet and 
carbon into that typewriter and compose 
your query on that idea you’ve been kicking 
around for some time mentally. It might be 
the one that breaks the ice for you! 








a? is ae SS a 4 WA * - 
A resident of Dayton, O., where he lives with 
his wife, Joan, this 29-year-old author is a full- 
time free-lance writer. His thrice-weekly out- 
door column appears in the Dayton Journal 
Herald. His writings have appeared in Coro- 
NET, PAGEANT, READER’S DicGEst, TIME, Look, 
FIELD & STREAM, OuTDOOR LIFE, SPORTS 
AFIELD, and many others. 





* 
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Writing 
the 
Teenage 
Confession 
Story 


By Elyse Michaels 


Pick up my telephone practically any morn- 
ing of the week and you’ll hear a confessional 
editor say “Elyse, we need at least two teen- 
age stories for our next issue,” or “Can you 
get me some teen-age shorts?” or “Can you 
get me a teen novel or novelette?” 

Then open my mail and there’s sure to be 
at least one letter from one of my writers 
asking, “How can I write still another teen- 
age story? What hasn’t been done? What 
possible new angle can I explore?” or, 
“Would a conventional-type marriage story 
have a chance amidst all this clamor for teen 
material?” 

Since this article is designed to give you 
some tips on catering to the ever growing 
demand fcr teen-type confessions, I shall 
limit myself to that subject. However, I do 
want to stop just long enough to tell you 
what I tell the writer who asks if she could 
write a non-teen-type. My answer is, “Yes.” 
The confession market remains a wide open 
one with plenty of opportunities for diversi- 
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fication. The first and foremost guide rule 

for any editor is not “What category does 

this fall into?” but “Is this a good story?” A 

good story will sell, no matter what age the 

narrator, since it will have the warmth, the 
poignancy, the drama that knows no audi- 
ence interest limits. 

Getting back to teens, who, like it or not, 
occupy from 30% to 100% of a confession 
magazine’s space, let’s look at some of the 
problems their writers seem to encounter 
most often and how they can be offset. 

“Since all teen-agers seem to have pretty 
much the same problems, I find myself at a 
loss for a fresh story line to take since con- 
fessions are largely problem-solving stories!” 

Should teen-agers go steady or not? Can 
high school marriages work? How can we 
avoid the tragedy of illegitimate babies 
amongst teen-agers? These are the questions 
that crop up daily in newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, in the advice columns, at 
parent-teacher meetings. These are prob- 
lems important to teen-agers, and it’s true 
that they have been explored over and over 
again in the confession magazines. But in- 
stead of looking only at the problems as in- 
spirations for fresh stories, why not go beyond 
the problems and try to find fresh solutions 
to them? The minute you can offer the reader 
a new way of solving an old problem, you 
have the needed element of novelty. 

One of the best illustrations of my point 
was a story published in the December, 1959 
issue of TRUE Love called “Cokes for Break- 
fast.” Basically it was about a couple who 
marry too young and who, straight through 
the last page, remain young—immature— 
doing crazy kid things like having cokes for 
breakfast. But they remain happy, too, and 
this was the thing that gave their story a 
fresh and stimulating point of view. These 
kids had something to say to other young- 
sters and to worried parents: even if we are 

married, perhaps it doesn’t matter whether 
we act like kids as long as we do love each 
other and realize that we will be growing up 
together, becoming more serious eventually. 
The story narrator didn’t offer his way of 
life as the answer to keeping teen marriages 
intact. However, it was one answer and a 
ncvel one and, thank heavens, it wholly 
avoided one of the most frequently encoun- 
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tered pitfalls in confession writing: preach- 
ing! While the confession story usually 
teaches a lesson along with the entertainment 
it provides, the lesson must be subtly brought 
out so that entertainment seems to be para- 
mount. The teen-agers who pick up a con- 
fession magazine resent its offering them any 
sort of sermonizing. They want to be helped 
and understood, but not scolded. A story 
like “Cokes for Breakfast” talks sense, but 
does so in the language of the teen-ager 
herself. 

“The stories I hear or read about in news- 
papers .. . stories that start me plotting . . . 
don’t seem to lend themselves to the teen-age 
view point!” 

My answer @o this one is usually: “Are you 
really sure about that?” Unfortunately, all 
too many writers don’t train their imagina- 
tions to be truly elastic, to stretch beyond 
the “obvious” plot that springs forth from a 
story situation. In writing for the teen mar- 
ket, this elasticity of the mind is more impor- 
tant since not many ready-made plots pre- 
sent themselves in this field. What one must 
learn to do, then, is to re-explore the older- 
women situations from the teen-age view- 
point, making them fresh and different, and 
salable. 

Two stories whose authors have done this 
are “Seventeen and a Bigamist” (October, 
1959 Secrets) and “High School Widow” 
(April, 1960 True ExPERiENCES). 

Last year a story of two middle-aged couples 
who swapped mates, divorced, remarried, 
etc., made the newspaper feature columns. 
Most writers would have passed this story by. 
But one of my writers started letting her im- 
gination roam beyond the headlines. If these 
folks were in their late thirties, they probably 
had children—how did this situation affect 
them? These youngsters, in addition to hav- 
ing the usual child-of-divorce-problems, 
would have to encounter the publicity, the 
whispered comments of their classmates. 
“Our Parents Swapped Mates” sold on its 
first trip to market. 

The. people surrounding the teen-agers... 
their parents, sisters and brothers .. . often 


seem to offer more story inspiration than the 
teen-agers themselves!” 

The writer’s problem here is simply one of 
balance and perspective. “Write about the 





mother or the father or the sister” is what I 
usually tell my writers. Whoever heard of a 
confession story, or any good story for that 
matter, with just one character. The inter- 
play, the clash and conflict, between people 
is the very thing that makes up life’s dramas. 

If possible, write the story from the point of 
view of the teen-ager. But the chief thing is to 
build the plot so that, whoever the narrator 
is, she can be the one to “come to realize.” 
Many stories intermingle the teen-aged nar- 
rator’s own problems, often her own ro- 
mance, with the problems of the older people 
involved with her so that, in consequence, 
the youngster learns not only compassion and 
understanding, but often how to cope with 
her own particular situation. 

In “Baby Sitting Scandal” (May PErsonaL 
Romances) the danger of too early steady 
dating is brought home without preaching to 
a teen-aged narrator who becomes embroiled 
in the troubles of an irresponsible woman for 
whom she has baby sat. The other woman’s 
problems lend freshness and dramatic inter- 
est to the otherwise common place mother- 
daughter-conflict-over-dating story. 

“I have trouble writing from the teen-age 
view point!” 

A good writer should be flexible enough, 
and sympathetic enough to all kinds of peo- 
ple, to be able to project herself into any char- 
acter that’s worth exploring. However, if you 
find that you aren’t having any success with 
the teen-age viewpoint, or that certain stories 
really need an older narrator, you can still 
write a teen-type story. This is what I call 


’ the teen-age story without a teen-age narra- 


tor—the story that centers around the pro- 
blems of a teen-ager, or a group of teen-agers, 
or one that is triggered by some teen-age 
problem. 

Using the mother of a young teen-ager as 
your narrator, you offer identification to the 
older readers—and a chance to understand 
their own and other parents better to the 
teen-ager. 

While many parents are hesitant to let their 
daughters date too young, there are mothers 
who actually push their daughters into a too 
early maturity! “You'll be Popular or Else!” 
(in April TruE Romance) is the story of one 
such mother, and it throws some light onto 
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OPEN TO ALL WRITERS 


$3,000 


In 200 Prizes 
For Short-Short Stories of 1500 Words 


SEND in your very best short-short or write 
one now for the 27th annual Writer’s Digest 
Short-short Story Contest. The contest is 
now open, and closes April 25th, 1961. 


Many of the 5,000 past prize winners got 
their very first “break” in this contest. The 
contest is open to all writers. 


HERE ARE 


1. All short-short stories must be original, 
unpublished, and no more than 1,500 
words in length; typed or neatly written. 
Enclose stamped addressed envelope for 
return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a 
subscription (new, renewal, or exten- 
sion) to WRITER'S DIGEST. A six-month 
subscription entitles the subscriber to en- 
ter one story in this contest. A one-year 
subscripion entitles the subscriber to en- 
ter two stories in this contest. No more 





Here are a few points that may help you 
write your story: (1) All varieties of stories, 
humorous, children’s stories, action, love, 
fantasy, mystery, etc., are acceptable; (2) 
Get into your story with your opening para- 
graph; (3) Your plots should be simple and 
not rely on coincidence; (4) Select story 
ideas from the life about you—people and 
places you know best. 


THE RULES 


than two stories can be entered by any 
one writer. 


3. All stories remain the exclusive property 
of the individual writer. The names of the 
winners will be published in a summer 
issue of WRITER'S DIGEST. All scripts will 
be returned as soon as possible. 


4. Contest closes midnight, April 25th, 
1961. Three judges will read each script 
in selecting winners. The contest is now 
open. Send your stories now. 
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Ist Prize 


$500.00 CASH 


2nd Prize 


$350.00 CASH 


3rd Prize 


$200.00 CASH 


4th Prize 


New York School of Photography 
Course. A complete correspond- 
ence course covering every major 
photographic field. Will enable 
you to start taking pictures as a 
pro. 


5th Prize 


Three days backstage while a TV 
or Broadway bound play rehearses. 
Travel exp included , 





6th to 7th Prize 


Remington Quiet-Riter Eleven 
Portable. Finest machine in the 
Remington line. Its Il-inch car- 
triage takes paper sideways. 


+ 


YT 





8th to 9th Prize 


Remington Letter-Riter Deluxe 
Portable, with outstanding tabu- 
lator set and clear device. 


10th to 11th Prize 


Remington Travel-Riter Portable. 
A light-weight machine designed 
for maximum portability. 


12th to 13th Prize 


Remington Premier Portable. Has 
a complete “office machine" 44 
character keyboard. 


14th to 15th Prize 


Remington Rem-Riter Portable. 
Rugged dependability and trim 
as an attache case with 42 charac- 
ter keyboard. 


16th to 24th Prize 


2¢ a word for each word in your 
story. 


25th to 32nd Prize 


Collaboration and marketing serv- 
ice which includes a rewrite of your 
story (if necessary) from the edi- 
tors of Writer's Digest. 


* 
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WRITER’S DIGEST SHORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST PRIZES 


33rd to 44th Prize 


Slim-Flight bag. Makes wrinkle- 
free packing a reality. 


45th to 50th Prize 


1'Yec a word for each word in your 
story. 


51st to 70th Prize 


A trip down memory lane. 


71st to 100th Prize 


The best of Writer's Digest from 
the past 40 years. 


101st to 149th Prize 


Your personal treasury of story 
and article ideas for each day of 
the year. 


150th to 199th Prize 


Book rack. To keep those reference 
books handy. 


200th Prize 


+ A closer look. 





Entry 
Blank 











(check which) 


0 Story enclosed. 


The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


© Enclosed is $3.50 for a one-year subscription and entry of TWO stories. 


I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short-Story Contest. 
© Enclosed is $2.00 for a six-month subscription and entry of ONE story. 


0 Story will be sent later 


IN nos 6 bid vn aicc'e on bowie viwen tie ead éhesseeseacd creed pase se See mEeheseeN teeta aEN 


Please check one of the squares: My subscription is new (); my subscription has expired, 
so please renew it (J; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription (J. 























Juvenile Book Markets 


Abelard-Schuman, Limited, 6 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. L. Schwartz, President. Publishes 
fiction, non-fiction, science, biographies, and spe- 
cializes in juveniles. Juvenile Editor, Frances 
Schwartz. 


' Abingdon Press, 201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville, 
Tenn. ; 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Emory 
S. Bucke, Editor; Robert R. Wright, Assistant 
Editor (New York); Pierce S. Ellis, Jr., College 
Editor; Paul M. Pettit, Editor of Religious Books; 
Jean E. Karl, Juvenile Editor (New York). Pub- 
lishes religious, children’s and general books, and 
college texts. Publishing is generally on a royalty 
basis, and manuscripts are reported on within one 
month. 


Academy Guild Press, 2429 Pine St., Box 549, 
Fresno 3, Calif. Donald Demarest, Managing Di- 
rector and Editor. 


American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc., 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. J. J. Thorndike, Jr., 
Editorial Director. Publishes American Heritage 
and Horizon magazines, American Heritage Ju- 
nior Library Books, history for children, one major 
historical work per year. 


Archer House, Inc., 1776 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. Richard C. MacKenzie, Editor. 


Ariel Books; 19 Union Square W., New York 3, 
N. Y. Imprint of Farrar, Straus, & Cudahy. Gen- 
eral juveniles. H. D. Vursell, Editor-in-Chief. 


Asia Publishing House, 119 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 


Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston 
16, Mass. Seymour Lawrence, Director; Peter H. 
Davison, Executive Editor; Emilie McLeod, Ju- 
venile Editor. Publishes fiction, general non- 
fiction, juveniles, biography, autobiography, belles 
lettres, history, world affairs and poetry. 


Beginner Book, Inc., a division of Random House, 
Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Phyllis Cerf, Editor. “We are interested in books 
written with a first grader’s vocabulary. To be 
considered, a manuscript must be approximately 
1500 words long. 

“Due to the fact that Beginner Books are subtle 
combinations of words and pictures, all manu- 
scripts must be presented broken down into 61 
pages similar to the layout of The Cat In The 
Hat. The author must describe the picture he 
wishes to accompany each page of his text or 
indicate these pictures with rudimentary draw- 
ings.” 


Benefic Press, a division of Beckley-Cardy Co., 
1900 N. Narragansett, Chicago 39, III. Louise M. 
Johnson, Editor-in-Chief. Publishes basic texts and 
supplementary books for schools and _ libraries. 
Length: 1200 to 20,000 words on materials rang- 
ing fram first grade to junior high in difficulty. 
Query first, outline and sample chapter if re- 
quested. Reports on mss. within three weeks. 
Royalty agreements are based on author’s con- 
tribution. 


Robert Bentley, Inc., 993 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. Robert Bentley, President. 


Binfords & Mort, 124 N. W. 9th Ave., Portland 
9, Ore. Thomas Binford, President; Alfred Pow- 
ers, Editor. Publishes books pertaining to the 
Pacific Northwest; prefers non-fiction, historical 
fiction, plus regional juveniles. Reports in two to 
six months. Payment on royalty basis. 


Bloch Publishing Co., Inc., 31 W. 31st St., New 
York 1, N. Y. Solomon Kerstein, Editor. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1720 E. 38th St., 
Indianapolis 6, Ind., and 717 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. (Send manuscripts to New York.) 
Monroe Stearns, Managing Editor. Publishes a 
general trade list of fiction, non-fiction and juve- 
niles. 


Thomas Bouregy & Co., 22 E. 60th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. James M. Daly, Editor. Publishes 
fiction, non-fiction and juveniles. Min. length, 
fiction: 55,000 words. 
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The only way 
to learn to write 


HILE some gentle souls prefer to argue 
‘nee oe © 4s that babies are born with or without 
writing talent, we were long ago persuaded that skill in written 
expression, like all other mental or muscular skills, is developed 
through imitation and practice. Here at the Magazine Institute, 
one of the few writing schools owned and operated by practicing 
writers and editors, we provide aspirants with the examples to 
imitate and the urge to practice. We hold out no vision of sud- 
den riches, nor do we pretend that writing is a simple skill that 
anyone can acquire. It is probably harder than you think to 
keep writing and writing and writing in the face of discourage- 
ment. But that is the only way we know to acquire the pro- 
fessional skill that leads to publication. We can make the way 
easier and more interesting for you, and help you keep. your self- 
confidence bright. And before we enroll you for the training, we 
ask you to complete a qualifying aptitude test. There is no‘charge 
for this and it is fun to do. Your copy will be sent to you imme- 
diately; and we promise that no “field representative” or other 
disguised or undisguised salesman will thrust his foot inside your 
door in consequence. 


We will communicate with you by mail only. Just put 
your name and address on a postcard and mail it to: 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Dept. 81-T, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 


(Founded in 1940 and Licensed by the State of New York.) 
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The Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisc. W. C. Bruce, Editor. Pub- 
lishes general trade books, juveniles, secondary 
and college textbooks. 


Capitol Publishing Co., Inc., 737 Broadway, New 
York 3, N. Y. Cyrus Porter, Editor. 


Catechetical Guild, 260 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, 
Minn. Reverend Louis A. Gales, President. 


The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. Eu- 
gene Hoy, Editor. 


Chanticleer Press, Inc., 424 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Milton Rugoff, Editor. 


Children’s Press, Inc., Margaret Friskey, Jackson 
Blvd. and Racine Ave., Chicago 7. Publishes 
children’s books that are of some value in the 
school market. 


Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. John J. Goeghegan, Editor. Pub- 
lishes good full-length novels, including mysteries 
(no westerns or light or salacious love stories) ; 
outstanding non-fiction of all kinds; juveniles, but 
no novelty, toy, fantasy or stunt books; religious 
books. Reports in two or three weeks. Payment is 
on royalty basis. 


Criterion Books, Inc., 6 W. 57th St. New York 
19, N. Y. Sidney Phillips, Editor; James Giblin, 
Associate Editor. Publishes fiction, non-fiction and 
juveniles. Prefers query letter. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Park Ave., South 
New York 16, N. Y. Miss Elizabeth M. Riley, 
Manager, Juvenile Div. 


Cupples & Leon Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. David B. Drieman, Pres. and Editor. 


Daughters of St. Paul, 50 St. Paul’s Ave., Jamaica 
Plain, Boston 30, Mass. 


The John Day Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 
36, N. Y. Richard J. Walsh, Jr., President and 
Editor. Publishes fiction, non-fiction and juvenile 
books. 


T. S. Denison & Co., Inc., 321 Fifth Ave., South 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. L. M. Brings, Editor. 


The Dial Press, Inc., 461 Park Ave., South New 
York 16, N. Y. Mrs. Jeanne Goodspeed Vestal, 
Juvenile Editor. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 Park Ave., South New 
York 16, N.Y. Miss Dorothy M. Bryan, Juvenile 
Director. 


M. A. Donohue & Co., 711 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. Marcus A. Donohue, Editor. Pub- 
lishes juvenile fiction and non-fiction; reprints; 
gift books. Query first before sending script. 


Doubleday and Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Ken McCormick, Editor-in-chief. 
Publishes fiction and non-fiction of all types, in- 
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cluding novels, mysteries, juveniles, general litera- 
ture of all kinds, belles lettres. Queries on non-fic- 
tion material should tell something about the pro- 
posed book. Payment is on a royalty basis. 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 124 E. 30th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. Charles A. Pearce, Editor. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Park Ave. South, 
New York 10, N. Y. Scott Bartlett, Editor-in-chief; 
Juvenile Department, Catherine O’Dea; Dutton 
Everyman Paperback, Cyril Nelson. Publishes 
novels of permanent literary value; mystey, non- 
fiction, religious, travel, fine arts, biography, me- 
moirs, belles lettres, history, science, psychology, 
translations, juveniles and quality paperbacks, 
Queries welcomed for non-fiction of high quality 
on almost any subject for the general reader. Pay- 
ment is by royalties. 


Educational Publishing Corp., 23 Leroy Ave., 
Darien, Conn. Publishes elementary school work 
books. The length depends on the subject. Prefers 
to see outlines, sample chapters or complete manu- 
scripts. Reports in two weeks. 


William B. Erdmans Publishing Co., 255 Jefferson, 
S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. Calvin Bulthuis, 
Editor. Publishes adult and juvenile religious 
books in the Protestant field. Also textbooks, Bib- 
lical studies, adult and juvenile fiction, and re- 
gional literature having to do with the general 
area of the Great Lakes. The preferred length in 
these areas is 30,000 words and up. Prefers queries. 
Reports within three weeks. 


Eriksson-Taplinger Co., Inc., 119 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Paul Eriksson, Publisher and 
Editor. Publishes trade non-fiction, fiction and 
juveniles. Query first. Reports within one month. 


Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 19 Union Square 
W., New York 3, N. Y. Robert Giroux, Editor- 
in-chief. Publishes general fiction, non-fiction, with 
special interest in the new writer; juveniles (Ariel, 
Vision, Covenant). 


Follett Publishing Co., 1010 W. Washington, 
Chicago 7, Ill. Mrs. Esther K. Meeks, Children’s 
Book Editor. Publishes books for children of all 
ages. Special interest in stories primary children 
can read by themselves, quality fiction for middle 
grades and biographies. Write for information 
about annual Charles W. Follett Award and an- 
nual Beginning-to-Read Award. Royalty basis. 


Franciscan Herald Press, 1434 W. 51st St., Chi- 
cago 9, Ill. Rev. Mark Hegener, O.F.M., Man- 


ager. 


Friendship Press, 475 Riverside Dr., New York . 
27, N. Y. Miss Nina Millen, Children’s Editor. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., New York 
10, N. Y. Herbert Katz, Editor, Publishes fiction, 
general non-fiction, reference books and teen-age 
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For The Jackinson Agency 


Seventh Anniversary 


MA" FIRST Writer's Digest ad appeared in 1954, and it brought many 


responses. From writers who had never sold, and who wanted des- 
perately to make a start. Could | help? From writers who had some success 
with magazine pieces, but who wanted to break into books. Could | help? 
Writers who scored an early hit, but who found it difficult to follow up. Could 
| help? Writers who had been to other agents wondered how my services 
differed. Was | running a fee-trap? Was | saying one thing in my ads and 
something else in a follow-up letter? They found out. | could not help all who 
submitted copy, but a high percentage of my present clients began with me at 
the start. 

In 1954 an editor wrote: "'l admire your courage, starting an agency in the 
midst of a slump.’ Another editor said: "With your love, and knowledge of 
writing, you cannot help but succeed — providing you do not starve to death 
first." 

The first seve years could not be called lean years, for there were some 
immediate and notable successes. They were not fat years, for there were also 
the inevitable fluctuations. Writing is full of ups and downs. But they were 
at all times interesting years. Also years of steady progress. 

Today magazines in every conceivable range carry stories or articles by 
'Jackinson clients." A score of hard cover books have been published, two of 
which have been optioned by Hollywood. More books are due. There have 
been many foreign editions. Many paperbacks. TV sales. Seven years ago | 
had no placements whatever, but clients were impressed with my overall 
knowledge of writing. It also impressed editors, for whom | did some valuable 
screening. At no time did | "just submit." A MS. had to be right—right for 
the market where it belonged, be it the Saturday Evening Post, Manhunt, True, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Extension or Jobber Journal, each representative 
of a different magazine group. Today many writers come to me on the recom- 

mendation of editors. Do | still seek new, talented writers? Yes. | will at all 
times want to hear from writers who wish to ''grow with a growing agency’ as 
| like to put it. Why not drop me a get-acquainted letter? 


ALEX JACKINSON 


11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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juveniles. Contracts awarded for non-fiction on ba- 
sis of query, outline and a few sample chapters. Do 
not send manuscripts without request from editor. 
Reporting time varies. Standard royalty contracts. 


Golden Press, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 
20, N. Y. Sam Wohl, Editor. 


The Gnome Press, Inc., P. O. Box 161, Hicksville, 
N. Y. Martin Greenberg, Editor. Specializes in 
hard-bound science fiction, both adult and juve- 
nile. Novels run 50,000 to 60,000 words, and ad- 
vances vary on a standard authors’ league contract. 
Reports within three months. Write first. 


Grail Publications, St. Meinrad, Ind. St. Meinrad 
Archabbey, Publisher. 


Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y. P. Edward Ernest, Editorial Di- 
rector. Publishes original non-fiction, juveniles, 
and children’s picture books; adult and juvenile 
reprints; Universal Library paperbacks. Query and 
outline. Royalty contracts offered on the basis of 
sample chapters and complete manuscripts. C. 
Gibson Scheaffer, adult books; Norman Hoss, in- 
formational books; Alice Thorne, teen-age books ; 
Doris Duenewald, picture books. 


The Johnny Gruelle Co., Princeton Junction, N. J. 
Howard L. Cox, Editor. 


Guild Press, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Miss Joan Campbell, Editor-in-Chief. 


E. M. Hale & Co., 119 S. Dewey St., Eau Claire, 
Wis. E. M. Hale, Editor. Publishes library books 
and material suitable for use in elementary schools, 
particularly for classroom use. 


The Hampton Publishing Co., 711 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. Marcus A. Donohue, Editor. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 750 Third Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. George L. White, Editor. Publishes 
novels; non-fiction; biographies, history, general 
literature ; children’s books; textbooks for colleges 
and high schools. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. Publishes books between 40,000 and 
200,000 words in the following departments: Chil- 
dren’s Books, College, Mail Order, Medical, Na- 
ture & Outdoor, Religious, Social & Economic, and 
Trade. Trade books can cover any subject of gen- 
eral interest, fiction or non-fiction. Harper & Bros. 
also publishes Harper’s Magazine, Bibles, and 
Torchbooks (a paperback line). Report in three 
to five weeks. 


Hart Publishing Co., 74 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y. David Feldman, Juvenile Editor. 


Harvey House Publishers, Irvington-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. Mrs. Edith Harvey, Editor. 


Hastings House, Publishers, Inc., 151 E. 50th St., 
New York 22, N. Y. Mrs. Jean Poindexter Colby, 
Juvenile Editor. 
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Helicon Press, Inc., 5517 Selma Ave., Baltimore 
27, Md. David L. McManus, President. Publishes 
fiction, juveniles, history, biography, theology, 
philosophy, music, and Catholic non-fiction. Roy- 
alty is 10% up to 10,000 sales; 12%2% over 
10,000. Reports in 4 to 5 weeks. 


Herald House, P. O. Box 477, Independence, Mo. 
Roger Yarrington, Editor. Publishes religious 
books for adults and children. Fiction, poetry, doc- 
trinal texts, history, etc., almost exclusively written 
by church member authors. All books must be rele- 
vant to the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints. Query first. Reports in two 
months. 


Herman & Stephens, Inc., 1776 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. Michael G. MacKenzie, Editor. 
Publishes non-fiction, high fidelity, history, juve- 
niles, pets, photography, technical, theatre. 


Hesperian House Book Publishers, Inc., 25 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco, Calif. Dennis A. 
Rooksby, Editor-in-chief. Publishes general trade 
books including western Americana, cookbooks, 
anthologies, fiction and juveniles. Word lengths: 
novels, 80,000; general trade books, 80,000 to 
100,000 ; cookbooks, flexible. Prefers juveniles for 
the 4th and 5th grade reader and also the 4-8 age 
group. Reports within one month. Pays 10% roy- 
alty on retail price of book, rising from 15% after 
10,000 copies are sold. 


Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Miss Susan Bartlett, 
Juvenile Editor. 


Home Library News, 43 W. 61st St., New York 
23, N. Y. Bradford Chambers, Editor. 


Houghton Miffin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. 
Publishes general literature, fiction, biography, 
autobiography, history, in lengths no less than 
25,000 words; poetry, juveniles; also elementary, 
secondary and college textbooks. Queries wel- 
comed. On basis of outline and sample chapters. 
Pays by royalty contract. 


Jonathan David Publishers, Inc., 85 Division St., 
New York 2, N. Y. Rabbi Alfred J. Kolatch, Gen- 
eral Editor. 


Ktav Publishing House, Inc., 47 Canal St., New 
York 2, N. Y. Editor. 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York 
York 8, N. Y. Miss Julie Kenran, Editor. 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Harold Strauss, Editor-in-chief ; 
Virginia Fowler, Juvenile Editor; Joseph Sutton, 
College Editor. Publishes book-length fiction of 
literary merit by known or unknown writers, juve- 
nile books and book-length non-fiction, including 
books of scholarly merit on special subjects. Con- 
tracts offered for non-fiction on basis of outline 
and sample chapter. A good non-fiction writer 
should be able to follow the latest scholarship in 
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FROM EXPOSITION PRESS 





Discuss Your Book With Edward Uhlan 
In Your Home Town 


Writers who want to meet with one of America's 
leading publishers to discuss their manuscripts or 
publishing problems in frank, realistic terms can do 
so now! 

Edward Uhian, our president, will tour 72 cities 
within six months for just this purpose. Mr. Uhlan, 
author of “The Rogue of Publishers’ Row” and 5 other 
books, offers you his 25 years of experience as pub- 
lisher, editor, writer and lecturer. 


Why You Should Act Now! 


@ if you have a manuscript, completed or not, now is 
the time to-find out what your chances are. Fill in the form 
on this page and mail it to Exposition Press and you'll get 
two free brochures: What Every Writer Should Know and You 
Can Publish Your Book. If you send in your manuscript in 
advance, you will also receive a free copy of Edward Uhlan’s 
dynamic Rogue of Publishers’ Row, a book the Los Angeles 
Times called ‘‘The most important, reveaiing book about 
publishing.” 








What Can Authors Expect? 


Some of the questions you can expect answered in a 
personal interview are: 

@ Is your manuscript suitable for publication? 

@ What is the market potential for your book—whether 
it be biography, fiction, poetry, juvenile, history, philosophy, 
text, religious or how-to? 

@ How have similar books fared with us or in the book 
trade? 
@ What, in exact terms, can you expect in the way of 
editing, production, promotion, publicity, and advertising if 
your manuscript is accepted for publication? 








Facts About Exposition Press 


. Here are a few items you should know about Exposition 
ress: 

@ In operation since 1936, Exposition Press has pub- 
lished over 3,000 authors. 

@ In 1959, Exposition Press was the 6th largest pub- 
lisher in number of books published with a record of 238 
books issued. A record! 

@ We lead all subsidy publishers in paperback and 
hard-cover reprints, multiple editions and important sub- 
sidiary-rights sales. 

@ We maintain our own warehouses for prompt ship- 
ment and sales. 

@ Exposition Press now has a California office, ware- 
housing and retail bookstore at 9172 Sunset Boulevard in 
Hollywood. 


Good News For Exposition Authors 


Here are some of our fall achievements: 


@ Reader's Digest to reprint portion of Tadpoles 
and Unicorns. (Previously RD paid $1,000 for a reprint from 
Safer Smoking.) 

@ Playboy Magazine, in its September issue, lists 
and displays Sports Car Rally Handbook on full color 
p 


ge. 
® Ruth Stout's best-seller How to Have a Green 
Thumb nears its 8th trade edition. Discovered and pub- 
lished by Exposition Press in 1955. (Second book: Company 
Coming.) 

@ Doubleday published Exposition yaad Ruth Stout’s 
third book, A Woman's World, in Octobe 

® Devin-Adair will publish Ruth Stout” s fourth book 
in January, 1961. 

@ Walter Winchell gives a paragraph plug to In the 
Footsteps of Joan of Arc, starting with ‘“‘recommended 
for your night table.’’ 

@ TV Guide features Date With Del, interview with 
Rita Dickens discussing her book Marse Ned. 

Phoenix House of London, England, published Ex- 
position book The Young Engineer in September. 

® Division of Textbooks, North Carolina State Board 
¢ Education, makes initial quantity purchase of Above the 

im. 
® Boston University adopts Failure of Success in 
summer curriculum. 

® 500-copy pre-publication order on The Adirondacks: 
American Playground. 


How To Make More Money 
From Your Published Books! 


We have established a Special Services Department 
for authors who are their own publishers, or who feel 
that their publishers did not promote, distribute and 
sell their books on a conscientious, professional level. 

For example, we can re-issue or distribute your book 
on sales of less than 100 copies per year. Our new ware- 
house, plus our promotion and distribution specializa- 
tion, enable us to republish and sell books long after 
other publishers give up. 

Our sales in the fields of paperback reprints, seriali- 
zation, foreign reprints, special hard-cover, educational 
and industrial adoptions, and subsidiary rights, as well 
as remainder sales, may help you cash in on further 
sales of your book. 

Write to our Special Services Department for in- 
formation. There is no fee or obligation. We share the 
proceeds. 








Fill out form and mail to: Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. So., New York 16, N. Y.* 





Name 


Zone State 








| WOULD LIKE 
. To Meet with Edward Uhlan Oo 
. Free copy of “Rogue” 0 
. Book publishing literature a) 
. Special Services Information... 0 
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Address City 
Kind of Book 


State of MS.,Complete O Incomplete O 


Date of Expected Completion 
*West Coast Office, 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California 
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and field of human knowledge, and fill in the ab- 
stractions of scholarship for the benfit of the gen- 
eral reader by means of good, concrete, sensory 
reporting. Payment is on royalty basis. Reports in 
two to four weeks. 


Lane Book Co., Menlo Park, Calif. Publishes how- 
to-do-it, Western home interest, and travel. Pre- 
dominately staff written. Limited market for non- 
fictional juveniles for 4th-5th grade in Western 
science and social science subjects. 7500 to 10,000 
words. Standard royalties. Editor: Paul Johnson. 
Juvenile Editor: Miss Helen Mitchell. 


Lantern Press, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. J. A. Furman, Editor. Publishes fiction, 
non-fiction, self-help, mail-order books, and espe- 
cially juveniles for all ages above the six-year level. 
No manuscripts should be sent unless authorized. 
Reports in three months. Payment is on royalty 
basis. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa., and 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Publishes all types of fiction, preferably the 
serious modern novel, 75,000 to 100,000 words; 
and juveniles whose length varies according to age 
groups. Also interested in full book-length general 
literature, such as works on the current scene, 
biography, autobiography. Reports in two or three 
weeks. Payment is on royalty basis twice a year. 


Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, 
Mass. Ned Bradford, Editor-in-chief. Publishes 
fiction and non-fiction book-length manuscripts. 
Non-fiction: biography, history, current affairs, 
social studies, literature, and law and cook books 
and reference books. Also juveniles, all ages. Helen 
L. Jones, Editor of Children’s Books. Not publish- 
ing poetry at present. Contracts for non-fiction 
offered on basis of an outline and three or four 
sample chapters. Payment is on royalty basis. 


Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Editors: John L. B. Williams, 
Trade; Bertha L. Guntherman, Junior Books; Gor- 
don S. Hill, college; Marion Overachie, plays. 
Publishes fiction, general non-fiction for juniors or 
young people (no picturebooks or short stories) ; 
length, 25,000 to 50,000 words, plays, religious, 
Protestant and Catholic, technical and college 
textbooks. On a royalty basis. 


Looking Glass Library (Epstein & Carroll, Inc., 
imprint), 127 E. 69th St., New York 21, N.Y. 
Managing Editor: Mrs. Clelia Carroll. Publishes 


juveniles. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 Park Ave., 
South New York 16, N. Y. Miss Beatrice Creigh- 
ton, Editor. 
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The new writer who submits mss. which lack 
professional revision is inviting ‘‘a big fall.” 
Why not send it first to WRITER’S DIGEST? 
A WD editor is at your beck and call. Your 
story, book, article, play or poem will receive 
a thorough criticism-analysis report and “blue 
pencil” editing. Reasonable rates. Marketing 
help when warranted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


“Comments from Writers: ¢ SE 


“I credit my first 
juvenile sale to this 
wonderful editor of 
yours.”—Mrs. Joy 
Mudge, Detroit,Mich. 


After rewriting 
my story, ‘A Home 
for Tom,’ as per your 
suggestions, I sold it 
on the fifth time out.” 
—Edna R. Gregory, 
Richmond Hill, Ga. 























RATES 
Stories and Articles up to 
,000 words — $6.00; each 
geg, onal 1,000 words— 









Poetry up to 10 lines— 
2.8; each additional line 


Book-Lengths over 25,000 
words—$12 for reading and 


e report only; $1.50 per 1,000 
words for a ‘‘blue-pencil re- 
vision-criticism. 

% Plays (TV, Badio and 
















Theatre)—$$ for 30-minute 
or one act Pl $ ‘or 
one-hour or three act plays. 


Send ipts 
stamped ‘return envelope 
to: Writer's Digest 
Criticism Dept. 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Robert M. McBride Co., Inc., 235 Park Ave., 
South New York 3, N. Y. Marshall Reid, Editor. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Miss Helene C. Frye, Juven- 
ile Book Department. 


The MacMillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y. Publishes fiction of all types, and is particu- 
larly interested in the work of new American 
authors. Also publishes non-fiction of all types: 
biography, public affairs, economics, science, 
travel, poetry, religion, belles lettres, outdoor 
books. Has special departments with departmental 
editors dealing with juveniles, religious books, out- 
door books, medical publications, and textbooks. 


MacRae Smith Co., 225 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 
2, Pa. Publishes juveniles from ages 3 up; adult 
fiction and non-fiction ; some language, travel and 
biography. Payment is on a royalty basis according 
to publisher’s contract. 


The George Macy Companies, Inc., 595 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Mrs. George Macy, 
President. 


Maxton Publishing Corp., 1012 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. Mrs. Margaret Stephens, 
Editor. 


Medical Books For Children Publishing Co., 940 
Upper Midwest Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. Juve- 
nile Editor: Mrs. Judith Fryer. Publishes educa- 
tional books for children. Elementary grade level 
preferred. Subjects must have a medical theme. 
Length: 1500 to 3000 words. Query first. Reports 


in three weeks. 


Melmont Publishers, Inc., 310 S. Racine Ave., 
Chicago 7, Ill. Miss Claire Nolte, Editor. 


Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1300 Alum Creek 
Drive, Columbus 16, Ohio. Executive Division— 
Campbell Hughes; College Division—Ross Sac- 


kett. Education Division publishes texts for ele- 


mentary and high schools (no juvenile stories or 
novels). The College Division publishes texts in all 
college areas, specializing in education, sociology 
and psychology. Prefers to see brief outline and a 
sample chapter. Reports in two to three weeks. 


Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y. Miss Gertrude Blumenthal, Juvenile 
Editor. 


William Morrow & Co., 425 Park Ave., South 
New York 16, N. Y. John C. Willey, Editor; Con- 
nie C. Epstein, Juvenile Editor. Publishes fiction, 
non-fiction, junior books. Payment is on royalty 
basis. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 19 E. 47th St., New York 
17, N. Y. Mrs. Elizabeth Tompkins, Juvenile Ed- 
itor. Publishes fiction for boys and girls of 7 to 12 


(Continued on page 80) 








( ) Send me, postpaid, the new 17th Revised Edition of 
Warrrer’s Market. I enclose $4.00 . 

( ) Send me, postpaid, the new 17th Revised Edition of 
Writer’s Marker and enter my one year subscrip- 
tion to Wrrrer’s Dicest for the combined money- 
saving price of $6.50. (a savings of $1.00). 


31 


Address. 





a ——— 





Name. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Cartoonist 


by Pat Fulford Mullen 


Many cartoonists have written in to ask 
how they can get on the Jack Paar Show. It 
may be simpler than you think. “Our Glor- 
ious Leader,” as Hugh Downs calls him, has 
said many times that he cannot tell a joke. 

It might be added, judging from the car- 
toons on his show, that he can’t pick one 
either. We’ve heard that after going through 
hundreds of finished cartoons by top men, 
which already appeared in the leading maga- 
zines, Jack Paar couldn’t find a single funny 
gag. But on a program soon after, an- 
nounced, “Now here’s what I call a good 
one.” It was a slightly blurred drawing by 
Jerry Marcus showing a scene in a doctor’s 
office. A chestv, way-out-to-here gal, almost 
nude, is saying, “But I did exhale.” Jerry 
Marcus, who is capable of much better stuff, 
wouldn’t submit that one to the newest, 
youngest of the girly books for fear the edi- 
tor’s grandfather might remember it! 

But nothing succeeds like success. The “To- 
night Show” has 165 of the total 475 TV sta- 
tions raptly tuned in to watch the perma- 
nently bent over Zsa Zsa Gabor, and to listen 
to pretty Peggy Kass maneuver all conver- 
sations back to how much weight her der- 
riere lost this week. . . . Cartoonists who are 
picked for the show get $200. You might ad- 
dress batches of ten girly gags to Tommy 
Cochran, c/o The Jack Paar Show, 1270 
Sixth Ave., NYC, and try your luck. Who’s 
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he? Dunno—he doesn’t answer queries, his 
mail, the phone or the door! 

What place has the sex gag in the magazines 
today? A survey, starting with the majors 
and down through the out-and-out girly 
books, shows that with the exception of re- 
ligious publications every magazine uses 
them. 

Lucky the beginner who can draw a pretty 
girl. He doesn’t have to look further for sub- 
jects, or markets either. The girls must be 
young and beautiful, sexy and dumb. This 
formula, plus a double meaning gag, adds up 
to sure sales to the girly books. The same 
thing, slightly modified as to drawing, with a 
more sophisticated gag, will also sell to the 
top-paying markets. 

In the girly publications, sex is what is sold 
—by the millions of copies. Censorship 
catches up when these magazines go off the 
beam, and periodically they disappear from 
the stands. But the old-timers, who stay 
cagily within the bounds of decency, go on 
forever. The magazines provide a good living 
to those cartoonists who supply them, and 
often print some very funny stuff. The pay is 
low, but the demand is steady. 

Magazines in the strictly girly class have 
one thing in common. All use the same “he- 
she” type gag and feature buxom pretty girls. 
The general tone is cheesecake and no seri- 
ous note is to be found within their covers. 
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Many of these markets will buy inked roughs, 
saving the cartoonists the trouble of making 
finishes. 

No matter how much borderline pornogra- 
phy a magazine prints, no editor will admit 
he wants sex gags as such. In fact, he often 
says he prefers family-type cartoons, but 
wouldn’t object to a few mild sex gags with 
pretty girls. He makes it clear that he doesn’t 
want obvious sex, but sex in good taste. This 
statement often throws the beginner into 
bewildered confusion when he draws up 
what he considers inoffensive gags, only to 
have the editor, who publishes really risque 
stuff, turn his work down. 

For the benefit of those who can’t tell one 
Chic Sale from another, here are two ex- 
amples of sex-that-will-pass, one drawn by 
the late Joey Oakes. A pretty girl, standing in 
the doorway of her apartment in a disheveled 
(word always used to show what she’s been 
through) condition, says indignantly to po- 
liceman, “When you heard me scream, why 
didn’t you break in?” On the door, in large 
letters, is the word “smallpox,” put there by 
her escaping admirer. Another one, by Jack 
Markow, shows a young girl talking to her 
mother as she dresses for a date. She is strap- 
ping on a holster and a gun, saying, “A slap 
in the face doesn’t stop them these days.” 
Here’s one that might have pleased Jack 
Paar, but was bought by Arcosy. There’s a 
bride and groom in a honeymoon suite, with 
“Just Married” stickers on their luggage. 
The bridegroom, with a smile, bows to his 
bride, lifting a toupee off the top of his head. 
The bride, who has obviously “stuffed with 
cotton, what God has forgotten,” smirks in 
return and says, “Well, I’ve got a surprise for 
you, too.” Corka did that one. 

Here’s one that appeared in the Post which 
any girly magazine would have bought at 
once. A doctor standing outside a sick room 
says to a shapely nurse, pointing toward the 
groggy patient, “Just walk past the patient’s 
bed occasionally. All he needs is the will to 
live.” Lafe Locke did that one. 


Cartoon Markets 


Humorama, 136 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
Editor Al Sulman says he buys more girly gags 
than all the other magazines put together. He has 
Laucu Ir Orr, Stare, Gaze, Comepy, Jest, 
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COURSE in COMIC ART 
WRITE TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST 
end FREE 48-pege CATALOG 


THE JOHN DUNCAN SCHOOL OF COMIC ART 
2 LUWANMA CIRCLE, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 








book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 821 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


CARTOONISTS! 


4 Professional cartoonists, 
“ part-time cartoonists and 
g beginners... 



















Write for FREE information about car- 
toonists paper featuring new cartoon 
markets, articles on cartooning and gag- 
writing, tips of the trade, etc. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 


Box 3097, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 

















10th ANNIVERSARY YEAR! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Copywriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of caretoonists who want gags. Last 
minuete Market Info from every Major, Middle and Minor 
market in N. Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! Inquir- 
ing Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Mar 
ket Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do It 
Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Four get ac- 
quainted copies just. $2.00. Direct from the heart of the 
magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 





LEARN TO DRAW IN 


YES! in just 3 weeks you can start 
to make simple drawings — and then 
be on your way toward high-pay 
career or hobby in Commercial Art, 
Painting, Cartooning, Fashion, TV 
Art, etc. Learn at home, in spare 
time. TWO 22-pc. art outfits at no 
extra charge. LOW COST — only 20c 
a day! Send for FREE 36-page 
describing easy course. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. (Estab. 1914) 


Washington School of Art, Stu- 
dio 2031, Port Washington, N.Y. 














back and enclose return postage. 


no time at all. 





To start the New Year right for this season’s crop of beginners, here’s the answer to 


The Three Most Asked Questions 


What’s a rough—how many in a batch? 
Draw roughs on 20-pound regular size typing paper in India ink. Center them in the 
middle, leaving about a three-inch border all around. Send batches of ten without any 
letters to the editors. Put the gagline neatly on the bottom, name and address on the 


I want to draw a comic strip—how do I do it? 
The actual size of a comic strip is 54% by 19, but buy two-ply finish board 744 by 21— 
this leaves a nice one-inch border all around. Each panel should be outlined in ink 
and about a quarter of an inch left between panels—this closes up when reduced. The 
balloons with the printing should be exactly the same in every panel—draw a straight 
line through to make sure. Draw three week’s worth ahead whether it’s a strip or a gag 
panel, and draw them up in ink. Draw characters large and avoid wash—keep it simple 
like “Nancy” or “Herman.” Have one close-up, one long shot and two middle ground 
scenes for variety. Take time off to come to New York and see five syndicates in one 
day, rather than mail them out—the postage will mount up to the fare from Idaho in 


How can I get in touch with cartoonists ? 


Cartoonists in New York all have files where they pick up their rejects and their mail. 
Write to them in care of the magazine in which their work appears. 








Joxer, Snappy and Gee Wuiz. He buys about 
300 gags a month with a male slant and mildly 
sexy. This one, by Andrews, is an example of what 
he likes: Two nurses talking, one says, ‘“Talk about 
a busman’s holiday, I’ve just been invited to spend 
my vacation at a nudist camp.” No multi-panel 
gags wanted, no kid stuff either. Do not ridicule 
race, religion or the professions. Also uses 150-word 
anecdotes, 1500-word articles and some fiction. 
Pays 40c a line for verse, and $9.00 and up for 
inked roughs. Mr. Sulman tries to buy as many 
as possible from the same cartoonist’s batch. Re- 
turn postage a must. Fast acceptance here. 


Nugget, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., is 
edited by Michael St. John. This bi-monthly 
doesn’t buy too many—pays $25 on acceptance for 
girly and male-slant stuff. Also wants humor pieces 
from 1000 to 1500 words and pays from 2c to 5c 
per word. Has a good example in the current issue 
by Rex Lardner entitled “How to Win Without 
Improving Your Game,” on golf. 


Dude & Gent, 505 Eighth Ave., New York 18, 
N. Y. Nat Lehrman edits here and says he uses 
about ten cartoons per issue. These two books, 
alternating monthlies, are very much like PLayBoy, 
and buy the same kind of cartoons. $25 is paid for 
gags like this one: Three pretty girls, sitting at a 
bar, raise glasses in a toast, one says, ““To Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, to-whom we owe a debt of grati- 
tude.” (Don’t get it? He invented the telephone. ) 
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So what? So “call girls.” Mr. Lehrman also wants 
six- to eight-panel gags for which prices are ar- 
ranged. He needs humor pieces, too, of 2500 to 
3000 words, for which $250 is paid on acceptance. 


Crestwood Publishing Co., 30 West 22nd St., New 
York City. One of our favorite editors, Sam Bier- 
man, still reigns here. He buys for four bi-month- 
lies—BroaDway Laucus, ArMy Laucus, ARMY 
Fun and Dotis & Gacs. A good army gag might 
be this one: Two cooks talking, one tastes the food 
from the kettle, he says, “This is delicious, now 
load it up with salt and pepper to give them some- 
thing to gripe about.” Another gag, by Fitzpatrick, 
is inoffensive enough to sell anywhere. Two girls 
talking, one says, “I like the way he’s loaded; he 
likes the way I’m stacked.” Inked roughs bought, 
if drawn vertically, ten dollars paid on quick ac- 
ceptance. Multi-panel gags wanted with payment 
on arrangement. Be sure to enclose return postage 
with batches. Written humor needed badly here. 
From 300 to 1500 words. Two cents a word and up. 


Man’s Life and True Men’s Stories, 32 West 22nd 
St., New York City. Harold Straubing is the editor 
of these two bi-monthlies. He wants mild, sexy gags 
with pretty girls just as everyone else does, but 
wants to steer clear of chairman-of-the-board type, 
or gags featuring yachts or golf. His readers prefer 
bowling as a sport rather than soccer. Be sure the 
gags one not risque, warns Mr. Straubing, and gives 
this hair-raiser as a for-instance: Frowsy dame sit- 
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ting at a bar says to bartender, “After all these 
years raising a 48-bust, I have to add more in 
honor of Hawaii and Alaska.” He will also run a 
5-panel spread every month, paying $50.00 on 
acceptance. 


Man’s Conquest and Man’s Illustrated, 441 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Martin Singer 
wants five-panel spreads on a single theme for 
which he will pay $80. He buys three to five gags 
a month for the back of the book at $15 each. He, 
too, does not want anything risque. Mild sex gags 
such as the bedraggled nurse saying “418 just ral- 
lied,” or the sneaky psychiatrist pulling out the 
bottom of the couch. Gags on sports and adven- 
ture are wanted here, too. 


Playboy, 232 E. Ohio, Chicago 11, Ill. Ray Russell 
edits this blockbuster and pays top money for 
everything. From $75 and up for black-and-white 
cartoons, and $175 and up for color. Address 
batches to Hugh Hefner—enclose return postage. 
Inked roughs, if well done, sometimes bought on 
the spot. 





Teenage Fiction 
(Cont'd from page 15) 





as yet... but I probably shall. 


Meanwhile . . . there are a lot of other 
fascinating possibilities. 
They are all about you . . . in newspaper 


items . . . in neighborhood happenings . . . 
in school gatherings . . . you hear about them 


every day . . . some of them come too close 
for comfort, and these last you would do well 
to avoid . . . your perspective is bound to be 
clouded. 


The girl who had polio and still graduated 
with honors. . . the one who lost both parents 
in an accident and tried to keep her little 


“family” together. The one with a mixed 


racial or religious background. The girl who 
misunderstood a summer romance. .. . 

Almost any situation that presents a real 
problem can be peopled with young charac- 
ters and presented as teenage fiction. 

It is understood that you know how to tell 
a story. To use clear understandable lan- 
guage. To write with warmth and compas- 
sion and understanding. 

Violence and sex have no place in this 
market, We are trying to bridge the gap be- 
tween juvenile and adult fiction, and. they 
can get plenty of the seamy side of life after 
they cross the bridge. 

I hope you agree. 

Welcome aboard. 








*20,000 A YEAR 


FROM CARTOONING? 


Possible — if you reach the top. But you may 
earn your living as a cartoonist if you nay | the 
craft with a top expert. 45 lessons plus PER- 
SONAL TUTORSHIP by the best teacher in the 
field. Write for: ‘“‘The Honest Facts About Car- 
tooning.’’ Enrollment limited to serious students 


only. 
LAWRENCE LARIAR 
Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-JA 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 








ALPHABET ART 


Th you can write you can draw! 
AMAZING DISCOVERY! Draw like a professional cartoonist 
within a few hours. The only new approach to cartooning in 
«he past 50 years! Costs only a dollar but don’t send your 
dollar now. Send for FREE INFORMATION about this MAGIC 
KEY to Cartooning today! Address DON ULSH ALPHABET 
ART 123-35 82nd Rd. Dept WD Kew Gardens 15 NY 











A Service 
Of Distinction 


WORK WITH FAMOUS WRITERS 


From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 

Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 

REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 


Write for full details in 6 page illustrated Brochure, and 
copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Starbuck St., Whittier, California 
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By Nancy Vogel 


The usual procedure, before beginning the 
rehearsal or filming of a new script, is a “first 
reading” and discussion of it by the cast and 
the producer, director, story editor, produc- 
tion crew, prop man, wardrobe, Ist assistant 
director and script supervisor. 

If a series of these sessions could be tape re- 
corded for the benefit of new writers, it 
should be very helpful; it might serve as an 
excellent basic course in TV writing, and as 
a refresher course for the professional. 

In the first reading of “The Gold Bar” for 
Have Gun, Will Travel, the CBS Western 
which stars Richard Boone as Paladin, the 
script was tailored to fit the problems of pro- 
duction, action and direction. The story, by 
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Robert E. Thompson, dealt with the stealing 
of a gold bar from a bank by a man who is 
basically decent and Paladin’s helping him 
to return it before the theft is discovered and 
his reputation is ruined. The man, a cashier 
in the bank, was motivated partially by lone- 
liness, and it is his meeting with a desperate 
woman who is about to have a baby, and her 
dependence on him, that cause him to regret 
the theft. 

Changes made in this script served to add 
clarity, eliminate redundancy, make speeches 
or actions more natural or comfortable for 
the actors, and to polish characterizations. 

Frank Pierson is the producer of Have Gun, 
Will Travel, and for this segment the direc- 
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tor was Ida Lupino. 

Here are a few examples of some changes 
that were made or misunderstandings that 
were Cleared up. 

The actress who was to play the part of the 
lonely, friendless woman who is about to 
have a baby was supposed to speak these 
lines: “I thought maybe you’d took out for 
good. Not that I’d blame you none. It ain’t 
your wagon to fetch, Lord knows that. But if 
I say the truth I did wish dreamy like that 
you'd take it on yourself to come back.” 

The actress said, “I don’t understand that 
part about ‘it ain’t your wagon to fetch.’” 
Mr. Pierson explained that it was a figure of 
speech meaning “it isn’t your responsibility.” 
Miss Lupino suggested, “She could say, ‘It 
ain't your job todo...’” 

Richard Boone interposed, “But this is so 
much more colorful.” The actress agreed to 
deliver the line as it had originally been writ- 


ten. 

At one point in the script there was a great 
deal of dialogue which was to take place 
while the expectant mother lay in bed and 
Paladin checked. on her condition. Miss Lu- 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are long-established subsidy book publishers for nearly forty years who offer 
you free MS reading: competent editorial treatment: able art work; punctual 
printers: copies to newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing; distribution 
through dealers and circulars to author’s personal mailing list. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 
dially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On 
occasion we offer straight royalty if possible. 

YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemperary Poets of Dorrance, 
numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. 

If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 
wise your manuscript will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers Since 1920) 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


pino suggested that there should be a bow! of 
water in evidence, so that Boone could ob- 
viously mop her forehead from time to time. 

“He can’t go on feeling her pulse foreyer,” 
she pointed out. 

Here and there, Boone asked the producer 
if certain sentences or phrases could be elim- 
inated, and the producer agreed. These 
words were always superfluous, and the ac- 
tors’ lines were more incisive without them. 
As an example, Boone was supposed to say, 
“She'll be all right. She’s young, and she’s 
healthy—despite all she’s been through.” 
The last five words were eliminated. 

At another point, where Paladin had con- 
ceived the idea of helping the thief return 
the gold bar to the bank, he said to him, 
“You start fixing a bed on that old buck- 
board outside while I try to straighten the 
wheel. We’ll have to move Leah and the 
baby into the hotel in San Osta before we 
start.” The other said, “I don’t understand.” 
Paladin’s lines then were, “You said you 
wanted to put the bar back. That’s just what 
we're going to do.” The last sentence was 
eliminated, and it left the line “You said you 
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ONLY 2,000 WORDS ... 


create a story that may be worth 
$40 to $1,000. Every word counts 
in short fiction writing. 
By answering the vital questions 
confronting the writer of the short 
short, the WRITER’S DIGEST 
Course in Short Fiction can save 
years of trial and error efforts. 
Six specialized assignments drive 
right to the heart of writing short 
shorts and vignettes up to 2,000 
words which are in growing de- 
mand today. 
The student starts writing in the 
first lesson and completes the 
course vith two original stories 
slanted for specific markets. The 
work of each student receives the 
personal attention of a WRITER’S 
DIGEST editor from writing to 
marketing. Average completion 
time is three months, but students 
may take up to six months. 


The New TBG Approach 


Tuition for this course is 
$25.00. Now offered on WD’s 
“Total Benefit Guarantee.” 
This new approach to corre- 
spondence study guarantees 
that “you benefit or we refund 
pro rata ANYTIME through- 
out the Course.” (Instruction 
and marketing know-how is 
based on WD's 40 years of 
covering publishing trends for 
free-lance writers.) 


Enroll me in your Course in Short 
Fiction immediately under your “Total 
Benefit Guarantee.” 


) I enclose $22.00 tuition payment in full (a 12% sav- 
ings for payment in full.) 
Pay-as-You-Study Plan 
( ) I enclose $10 now and will pay WRITER'S DIGEST 
the balance of $15 over the next oa 


hree months. A) 
c CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 














Paladin in action 


wanted to put the bar back” more crisp and 
provocative to the imagination. Actually, a 
day later on the set the line was restored, 
when the scene played better with it in. 

The script calls for the thief, Turner, to 
hover, awed, over the mother and the new- 
born baby. The script points out that the 
baby is wrapped in a coat, so that it is visible 
only as a form. Turner’s lines are: “I just 
never knew they looked like that. I guess I 
just never thought about it. See him! Look 
at him move his hand!” 

As the actors came to this part of the script 
in their reading, Miss Lupino asked, “Are 
you never going to cut to a shot of a baby?” 

“Does someone want to go to the trouble of 
getting a stock shot?” Frank Pierson asked. 

Richard Boone mentioned that some good 
“baby” shots were made for a CBS Playhouse 
90 he had done last year. 

Miss Lupino said, “I think it’s a cheat if we 
don’t. The average viewer is going to say, 
well, let’s see the baby, where is it?” 

Someone else asked, “Aren’t there any new- 
born babies available?” 

“Oh, yes, there are plenty of them,” Boone 
said. “But babies are awful to work with. 
They can only be under the lights thirty sec- 
onds . . . someone stands there with a stop 
watch, and when the thirty seconds are up, 
you turn off the lights, whether you’ve got 
the shot or not.” 

Earlier in the script, Boone requested a 
change which improved the delineation of 
the character of Turner, the thief. In the 
speech in which he explained why he took 


the gold bar, Turner said, “A man has to 
dream about something. You don’t know 
what it’s like to live out your days in a little 
cashier’s cage, counting out other peoples’ 
money, wondering what it’s like to be part of 
their world.” Boone said, “I get a squeamish 
feeling about these lines. There’s such an ele- 
ment of self pity there. It’s a weakening 
thing.” The second sentence was changed, 
going into a description of how the gold bar 
was taken. 

The next buying season for Have Gun, Will 
Travel will begin in February or March, 
1961. The producer hopes to have at least 26 
of the new scripts purchased before he begins 
filming, probably in May. 

One problem the producer has is that, al- 
though his show requires top writing talent, 
he cannot pay top prices. For this reason, he 
is always alert for the truly talented new- 
comer who can turn out quality scripts, but 
who is not yet so established professionally 
that he demands top rates. 

“In our case,” pointed out story editor Al- 
bert Ruben, “story lines from unknowns are 
useless—we must see the complete teleplay, 
in order to know whether or not they can 
really write. All stories have been done be- 
fore, anyway; there’s nothing so fresh that an 
outline alone will convince us we must have 
it. The real trick is to get a good teleplay.” 

Frank Pierson stressed that all scripts must 
be submitted through agents, due to the legal 
rules of CBS. “And if an agent has a new 
writer he’s sure has the stuff,” added Ruben, 
“we'd read one or two of the teleplays the 
writer himself likes—whatever type they 
might be—just to see if the guy can write, If 
we share the agent’s enthusiasm about him, 
we'll work with him on ideas for Have Gun.” 

“When we’re sold on a writer’s ability, if he 
wants to come in we'll help him by batting 
some ideas around with him,” Pierson said, 
“and helping him to work out a plot we can 
use. For instance, there’s one story that I 
often suggest to them—I use it as a breeder 
of ideas, you might say. It’s about a bunch of 
men who had an old cow that they treasured. 
They had been cheated by the seller and the 
whole thing was a joke, but they cherished 
the cow, and when trouble threatened, they 
hid it in an old shack. Their obvious deter- 
mination to protect the shack convinces the 
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WRITE FOR TELEVISION 


Your story adapted to television. Ghosting of T.V scripts 
from idea or outline. Also radio and theatrical plays. 


{Let me do it for you to be sure it's right.) 
Write for prices 
MARIE ADAMS 


1694 Blair Ave. St. Paul 4, Minnesota 














Wanted To Be To Music 


* 
= by America’s Largest Song Studio. 
% SendPoems. Immediate consideration. 


* Phonograph Records Made 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 





GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 
details. 


WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 





will be awarded this YOU in honestly conducted 
year to people like PRIZE CONTESTS! 
CONTEST MAGAZINE e 

shows you HOW to Win Your Share! 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 3 issues for $1 
Contest Magazine, Box 259-W, Upland, indiana 





WRITER-CRAFT 


Critics 


Literary Agents Counsellors 


Writer-Craft takes 
ever where writing 
schools and courses 
end... 


0. B. CANNON 
and 
Associates 


Writer-Craft offers 
you Writer's Choice 





A limited number of MEMBERSHIPS are now open. 


A distinctive service for writers that helps you all 
the way from your ideas for short stories, teleplays, 
articles or novels to professionally developed and 
marketable manuscripts. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIPS are also available. 
FEES: $5 per manuscript to 5000 words, 50c per 
1000 thereafter; $10 for teleplays, $15 for books. 
We take 10% commission on all sales and refund 
your handling fees. 

Write today for complete information and your 
choice of a free folder on how to write teleplays, 
short stories, articles, mysteries, juveniles, novels 
and plots... . NO OBLIGATION, of course. 


WRITER-CRAFT 
Palm Springs 


California 
P.O. Box 2748 
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bad guys that something valuable must be in- 
side, and they attack. The men fight back 
with such vigor that they completely route 
the bad guys and end their menace to the 
town. This story—which we can’t use, by the 
way, since it was a radio play by Have Gun’s 
creator, Sam Rolfe, never fails to spark ideas, 

For instance, a writer will think, ‘What could 
the thing be instead of a cow?’ and so on, 
and then his imagination may take him al- 
most anywhere. In fact, believe it or not, this 
script—‘Bar of Gold’—came into being in 
this way.” 

“New writers,” Pierson went on, “should 
know that we want stories in which Paladin 
is legitimately involved in the action—to- 
ward which he can have a moral attitude. 
After all, he is the man who rights wrongs. 
But we are careful never to let him seem to 
be a busybody. He must be genuinely emo- 
tionally involved; this is far better than to 
have him come in, shoot a few people at the 
proper time, and leave. A fatal flaw, for us, 
is a good story between other characters in 
which Paladin merely stands around holding 
a gun until someone tells him to shoot. He’s 
got to force the action, himself. 

“We’ve done comedy, melodrama, every- 
thing, really, from farce to tragedy. This is 
not a private eye show, and there are no hard 
and fast rules, but we usually like to see the 
heavy right away, rather than keep Paladin 
in the dark. 

“We have no particular taboos. There’s 
nothing we won’t shoot, if it’s good.” 


Notes 


Television production continues to boom. 
Construction has begun on a new $100,000 
sound stage for Republic Studios. The new 
stage will have 200,000 cubic feet of interior 
capacity; this additional building program 
was undertaken because the busiest shooting 
season yet is anticipated. This will make a 
total of 22 sound stages for the lot. 


Don Fedderson, who used to produce The 
Millionaire, is currently producing My Three 
Sons, starring Fred MacMurray; and his 
next venture will be Tramp Ship, which will 
star Neville Brand. Milton Merlin, who ser- 
ved in the same capacity on The Millionaire, 
will be associate producer and story editor. 
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Television Market List 


The Roaring Twenties, ABC-TV. One hour, film. 
This new hour-long series, produced by Warner 
Brothers, who also turn out 77 Sunset Strip, Ha- 
watian Eye, and many other entertaining series, is 
apparently off to a good start. The heroes are two 
newspapermen, one a reporter and one a colum- 
nist. The first story of this series was about a love 
grudge between a racketeer and a cop, and there 
was a lot of gunfire. This is produced and filmed 
at Warner Brothers Studios, 4000 W. Olive, Bur- 
bank, Calif. 


Harrigan and Son, ABC-TV. Half hour, film. Pat 
O’Brien is the star of this new series, and he plays 
the part of the father. In the opening segment, he 
took his son, just out of college, into business with 
him, as a junior partner of the law firm. This is 
filmed at Desilu Studios, 780 N. Gower, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


Naked City, ABC-TV. One hour, film. This is a 
new version of the old half-hour format for the 
same show. The fresh start incorporates a great 
deal of fast action, suspense and excitement. Actual 
New York locales are used for this one. In the first 
segment, a detective teams up with some criminals 
and helps them “pull a job” at a charity boxing 
match. Naked City producer is Herbert Leonard. 
It is filmed by Screen Gems, 1334 N. Beachwood, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Peter Loves Mary, NBC-TV. Half hour, film. This 
isa new family comedy series, resembling in gen- 
eral type the Danny Thomas show. Stars are Peter 
Lind Hayes and Mary Healy. He plays the role of 
the suburban husband and father of two children. 
Producer and head writer for this show is Billy 
Friedberg. It is filmed by Four Star Productions, 
Republic Studios, 4024 Radford, Studio City, Calif. 


Klondike, NBC-TV. Half hour, film. This is a new | 


action-adventure series dealing with the Skagway 
area during the gold rush days. The star is Ralph 
Taeger, and blonde actress Joi Lansing plays the 
role of a girl in cahoots with the bad guys. This 
one, like all the others, should be watched as many 
times as possible to determine the characteristics of 
the various players, etc. Producer is William Con- 
rad. It is filmed by ZIV, 7324 Santa Monica, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Mr. Garlund, CBS-TV,-half hour, film. The hero 
of this new series is a multi-millionaire, a young 
San Franciscan. In the opening segment, he is per- 
suaded to go to Sacramento, hoping to find a clue 
as to the identity of his father, from whom he’d 
been separated when he was a small child. The 
whole thing turns out to be a plot, and his quick 
thinking and ability to fight get him out of it. This 
is filmed by Girard-Lewis Productions at Para- 
mount Studios, 5451 Marathon, Hollywood, Calif. 
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These great minds were Rostcructans... 
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enjamin Franklin 


HAT SECRET POWER 
DID THEY POSSESS? 


Why were these men great? 


How does anyone—man or woman—achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves ? 

Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 

Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
. . . Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 
Gravitation . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher 
and scientist . . . like many 
other learned and great men sae 
and women... were Rosicru- 
cians. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) have 
been in existence for centuries. 
Today, headquarters of the 
Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually 
to all parts of the world. Ad- 
dress: Scribe C.W.Y. 


She ROSICRUCIANS 





San Jose (AMORC) California, U.S.A. 
ceateciememiens SEND THIS COUPON-3-3-3-"@—"" 
Scribe C.W.Y. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 


San Jose, California, U.S.A. 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of 
Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 
faculties and powers of mind. 





Name. 
Address 
City. 








State 
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PHOTOJOURNALISM 





Most editors say they prefer 8x10 prints. 


Actually the so-called 8x10 is usually about 
7¥%x9% because of the white borders. The 
borders are not there because they add any- 
thing to the picture; many modern photog- 
raphers carefully and painstakingly trim the 
borders off because they believe the white 
margin detracts. Some editors object to bor- 
derless prints ; they want to use those borders 
for marking crop-lines, print-size, and other 
instructions for engravers. This is the usual 
newspaper practice; picture-magazine edi- 
tors usually mark instructions on the back of 
the print. 

The real reason for the white borders on the 
print is simply that the enlarging easel used 
in the darkroom to hold the paper flat dur- 
ing print-exposure covers about a quarter 
inch along each edge of the sheet; this edge 
remains white. 

In the studio portrait business this leads to 
a problem. Some customers, after paying for 
an 8x10 (which in the portrait studio costs 
considerably more than a 5x7 or 4x6) take a 
ruler to it and think they are being cheated. 
They demand full measure for their money, 
not realizing that the difference in cost be- 
tween a 5x7 sheet and an 8x10 sheet is a few 
pennies. In the publishing business, where 
the photographer’s abilities and the editor’s 
needs are what determine price, rather than 
the size of the final print, this sort of problem 
seldom arises. 
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By Rus Arnold 














For the portrait photographer, there is 
available, on special order at a higher price, 
paper that measures 84/2x11 inches, and that 
can be trimmed down to a full-measure 8x10 
that is 8 inches by 10 inches. There is also, 
now, an enlarging easel that produces bor- 
derless prints. But whether you have an 
81x11, 8x10, or 712x9'%, you still have a 
rectangle with one side about 25% longer 
than the other. This is the same proportion 
you find on an 8x10 or 4x5 sheet-film nega- 
tive. It is not necessarily the same proportion 
you find on a 35mm or roll-film negative. 
Nor is it necessarily the same proportion as 
the space an editor may allot the picture. 

What I'd like to ask is whether the photog- 
rapher has to compose every picture to con- 
form to the proportions of the available print 
paper or, for that matter, to the proportions 
of his camera’s negatives. 

A famous 35mm photographer has insisted 
that as a true artist he never crops, never per- 
mits any editor to crop his pictures. His nega- 
tives are all in the 35mm’s long narrow 
shape, and to him all photographic art is 
long and narrow (or should I say short and 
fat?). I wonder if he could still have become 
a true artist if Oskar Barnack, when he in- 
vented the Leica, had designed it to give the 
same proportion as the 8x10 sheet of paper 
instead of its 7x10 proportion. I regret that 
I’ll never be able to listen in to a discussion 
of composition between this photographer 
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and a recently-deceased famous photogra- 
pher who shot everything on 8x10 sheet-film 
and insisted that as a true artist he never 
cropped, never permitted anybody else to 
crop his pictures. 

The fact remains that editors do crop pic- 
tures. Sometimes in doing so they spoil a pic- 
ture to make it conform to an available hole 
in the layout. But let’s face it: at least as 
often they improve the picture by leaving out 
distracting matter that the photographer left 
in only because his negative’s proportions left 
it in. 

In short, the ideal shape for any picture is 
dictated by the subject matter and by the 
photographer’s (or editor’s) concept of what 
he wants the picture to say, not by the shapes 
in which film or paper are sold. 


The Shape of Your Pictures 


There are several different formats available 
from cameras. In buying a camera you 
should select the one that gives you the pro- 
portion you can best work with, In using a 
camera you should not let yourself be a slave 
to the film’s proportions; instead, you should 
make your own decisions. Not one of the 
popular roll-film negative sizes will print up 
to the full limits of an 8x10 (or 7%2x9¥%) 
print without cropping. So if you’re going to 
have to crop, you might as well do it crea- 
tively. 

The various negative formats can be 
grouped, for analysis, into square and rec- 
tangular. Many arguments have been ad- 
vanced for the square negative by the twin- 


lens camera enthusiasts, who are now being - 


joined in square praises by the single-lens 
120-camera fans. Let’s consider their argu- 
ments first. 

Many pictures lend themselves to square 
compositions. 

A square negative, they say, can be cropped 
in the darkroom into a rectangular print 
with its longer dimensions whichever way 
you want it—horizontal or vertical. Of 
course it helps to decide at the time of taking 
the picture which way this will later be 
cropped. 

The square-negative people also point out 
that you do not need to turn the camera this 
(Continued on page 64) 





YOU, T00, CAN WIN! 


OUR STUDENTS HAVE WON 
OVER $5,000,000. THEIR 
RECENT PRIZES INCLUDE— 


$25,500 Race Horse 

$25,000 Tri-Level Home 

2 $20,000 Medallion Homes 

$20,000 from Kleenex 

$20,000 from Acrilan 

$20,000 Ranch Style Home 

$10,000 from Heinz 

$10,000 from Snow Crop 

90 Cars in 9 months 

111 Travel Trips in 9 months 
You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CLONTEST BUL- 


LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











PERSONAL TRAINING— 


not merely text books & promises— 
can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


@ Practical Magazine Writing gives 

you personal help by experienced in- 
structors. In a short time, under their 
friendly guidance, you experience a new 
confidence and sense of achievement. 
Sales of your material become easier. 
Write fiction, articles, TV plays. You are 
given professional, interested help every 
step of the way, from idea to sale. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin Street, Denver 18, Cele. 


Please send me the free valuable booklet, THE WAY 
PAST THE EDITOR, and information about Practical 
Magazine Writing. 
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ALABAMA 


KATHRYN PARKS 
P. O. Box 272, Huntsville, Alabama 


RATES: 75c per thousand words; poetry, Ic per 
line, $1. minimum. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON COPIES: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


CALIFORNIA 

L. R. GOODWIN 

P.O. Box 604, Carlsbad, California 
RATES: 90c per thousand words. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
lc per page each. 


GENE TUTTLE 
560 Westwind Drive, El Cajon, Calif. 


RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words; 
20c per page on more than 10,000 words, 
Minimum $1.00. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copys: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c per page each. 


THE TYPE-RIGHT SERVICE 
1121 Harrison Street, Berkeley 6, Calif. 


RATES: Manuscripts, 60c per thousand words. 
Mimeographing, $3.00 per 100 each. 
TV & dramatic scripts, 50c per page. 
Verse, lc per line. Minimum $1.00. 


corrections: 75c-$1.00 per thousand words. 
Minor, no charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c per page each. 


SARA KAENE 


550 North Glendale Avenue, Glendale, California 
RATES: $1.00 per thousand words. 

Minimum $1.00. 
corRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
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MARY L. FERRELL 


P.O. Box 413, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


RATES: $1.00 per thousand words; poetry, 25c 
per page. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


539 No. La Cienga Bluvd., Hollywood 48, Calif. 
‘PHONE: OLeander 5-8687. 

RATES: Special rates per page. 

corREcTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


ELNORA BOLL 


2521 West Carson Street, Torrance, Calif. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 


HOPE M. SCROGIN 


1510 Rideout Way, Whittier, Calif. 
RATES: 65c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


CONNECTICUT 


JEAN PETERSON 


13 West Shore Drive, Hazardville, Conn. 


RATES: 75c per thousand; book lengths, 65c per 
thousand. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 


5c each. 


EXTRA CHARGES: Re-write (extensive) 70c per 
thousand. 
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New South Writer’s Service 





992 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 6, Georgia. 

rATES: 65c per thousand words; TV and dra- 
matic scripts 50c per page; Poetry, Ic 
per line, $1.00 minimum. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge. 


CARBON Copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 


EXTRA CHARGES: Handwritten mss.; major cor- 
rections; unusual format; query 
for comprehensive Rate Sheet. 


[i aad Et 
MISS PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 


5652 N. Virginia Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


RATES: 25c per page-Poetry; TV scripts; less than 
10,000 words. 20c per page—Over 10,000 
words. Minimum, $1.50. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
5c each. 


DICK BRADLEY 


720 No. Dearborn St., Apt. 3-E, Chicago 10, Ill. 
(Electric Typing) 

RATES: 60c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





Those who wish to oifer a typing serv- 
ice to writers are invited to submit 
their listings for this section. Rates are 
$14 for one month, $36.00 for three 
months, and $66 for six months. 
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MORE MSS TYPISTS 
LISTED ON PAGE 64 





MRS. J. T. PINCKARD 


6904 Roosevelt Rd., Oak Park, Iil. 

RATES: 70c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St., St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words, 
20c per page on more than 10,000 words. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


EXTRA CHARGES: 2c per page on each extra car- 
bons, Ic per line for poetry— 
Minimum $1.00. 


KATHRYN M. DECOCK 
Melville, Montana 


RATES: 65c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (Minor) 


_ CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 


2c per page. 


NEW YORK 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) ; 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts). 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


KNOWLSON TYPING SERVICE 


8 Grange Road, Troy, New York 
RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) 50c per page (TV and Dramatic 
Scripts) ; poetry, 25c per page. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 











TYPING SERVICES 





PENNSYLVANIA 
STENO SERVICE 


P.O. Box 127, Elizabeth, Pennsylvania 

RATES: 90c per thousand words straight typing. 
$1.10 per thousand medical or technical 
manuscripts. $1.00 per page statistical 
charts. 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, no charge. 
Rearrange awkward sentences $1.25 per 


thousand. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


TEXAS 


MRS. KATHERINE BRADLEY 


1221 Madeline Place, Fort Worth 7, Texas. 

RATES: 60c per thousand words, 65c with cor- 
rections. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


L. FOX 


130 Russell Drive, Sulphur Springs, Texas 

RATES: 60c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane, Springfield, Vermont. 

RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
(Plays, TV, Radio Scripts, 50c per 
page). Poetry, Ic a line. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





VIRGINIA 


ELSIE M. FORD 


314-53rd Street, Newport News, Va. 


RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words; 
20c per page on more than 10,000 words. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
2c per page. Minimum fee $1.00. 


corrections: Included, no extra charge. 





WASHINGTON 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 


631 West Fifty, Seattle 7, Washington. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
corrections: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
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Photojournalism (Cont’d from page 61) 





way or that to conform to the choice of 
which way your rectangle will face. The rec- 
tangular camera, they remind you, has two 
different holding positions, two different 
grips to be learned, depending on whether 
you are shooting horizontals or verticals. 

Now let’s listen to the advocates of the rec- 
tangular format. They insist that the square 
shape is off-beat. This tends to trap the 
square photographers into forcing rectangu- 
lar situations into square shapes. It tends to 
make compositions different just for the sake 
of being different. 

The rectangular-camera users talk of the 
waste, or the pictorial fallacy, of printing 
square negatives onto rectangular paper. 

Most important, they suggest that it makes 
for more effective picture-making if you 
compose when you are shooting, instead of 
leaving composition for the darkroom as a 
sort of after-thought. 

Much of this discussion on rectangles vs. 
squares is valid and meaningful, yet it often 
misses the basic point that the negative is a 
step in producing the print, that the compo- 
sition should be dictated by the needs of the 
picture and not by the designer of the 
camera. 


Composing On the Camera 


Many pictures can be improved considerably 
by composing on the print easel in the dark- 
room, Too often, however, this is so mainly 
because the picture wasn’t properly com- 
posed in the first place—at the time of ex- 
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Both these pictures were made in the same 
location on the same camera (a twin-lens re- 
flex) using available light (plenty of overhead 
fluorescents) and fast film (ASA 500, 1/25 
second at £5.6). Each was composed for a spe- 
cific need without regard to the size or shape 
(24x24) of the negative. 


An identifying picture of the store’s home 


economist was needed to head her column in 
the local newspaper. To get variety and time- 
liness, a series of about 15 were made at the 
same time, showing different situations. The 
most flexible format for this kind of inter- 
changeable use proved to be square. In the 
picture of her holding a turkey the man at 
the right was included to help square the 
composition and to_help lend an air of nat- 
uralness to what might otherwise become a 
posed “‘mug shot.” 

The picture of the shopper was made to fill 
the cover of a folder that was to be mailed to 
consumers in a standard letter-envelope. It was 
composed to fit the available space, a tall rec- 
tangle, without regard to the square shape of 
the negative. Both photos by Rus Arnold. 


PLAY RIGHT AWAY! 


Even If You Don't Know 

a Note of Music Now 
ow it's EASY to 
learn any instru- 
ment. No ring ex- 
ereises. Start playing 
real pieces by notes 





progress at home, in spare time. No teacher. Few cents 
per lesson, 00.000 students! Write tor FREE BOOK. 
U. S. Schoo! of Music, Studio A2S61, Port eghieaten. 
N. Y- No salesman will call. (Established 1898 





WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25e—$2.50 per year (U.S.A.) 
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PICTURES SELL ARTICLES 


With over 8000 pictures and b } eaititon words ge to nationa 
magazines, we believe we kn to s pictures that 
sell. — Bag ~ produce sninbee 1 peAnnda finis enlargements from 
your take special pictures for your eee or fur- 
nish oultable pictures from our file. Charge, $2.50 for 8 by 10 
Minimum order, . Without extra charge, as an introductory 
offer, wer will evaluate any trade journal article, suggest correc- 
tions and illustration needs. Send one manuscript copy with 
your picture order and check. 


SELMA AND LON FANALD 


Box 1025 New Port Richey, Florida 








Make Extra Money 
. — 
Writing! 

You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 
we train you for this work. Learn how to “write to 
sell.” Send today for free illustrated folio and Mr. 
Cooke's Bookkeeping System for Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 29 


Western Office, Box 1008 Eastern Office, Box 221 
Glendale, Calif. Irwin, Penna. 











LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 
Short stories under 2,000 words... .$ 3 
Short stories over 2,000 words... 
TV scripts—One act. 3 
Two acts.... . Bi 
Three acts.. ee 7. 
Stage Plays.... ...... 10,00 
Booms ....,. ... 
“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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posing the negative. Before pressing the shut- 
ter-release you should make sure there is 
nothing within the picture area that doesn’t 
belong in it—no extraneous or distracting 
subject matter, no unnecessary empty spaces. 

Remember that you cannot crop the middle 

out of a picture in the darkroom, In taking 

a picture, you should select the angle and the 
distance, the arrangement of objects, the di- 
rection of lines, that you feel will make the 
best composition. But you should also decide, 
first, what shape your picture will take: 
square, short rectangle, or long rectangle. 

This does not mean you have to decide be- 
fore pressing the trigger that this will later 
become a print 6% high and 91% wide. What 
you do have to decide is, first, whether or not 
this picture will conform to the shape of your 
negative. In most cases it will. Interestingly 
enough most photographers get so they com- 
pose skilfully in the full format of their nega- 
tives; multiple-camera photographers get 
into the habit of reaching into the camera 
case for the camera whose shape best fits that 
particular picture. 

So this all comes naturally. If you’re shoot- 
ing full-frame and yours is a square camera, 
you go ahead and shoot. If yours is a rec- 
tangular camera, you find yourself turning it 
the right way automatically. The one thing 
to keep in mind is the advisability of filling 
the negative frame if at all possible. This may 
mean moving in closer or changing to a 
longer-focus lens, The resulting negative can 
then be printed without cropping, and with- 
out the extreme degree of enlargement 
which often results in loss of sharpness or ex- 
aggeration of graininess. 

What if you decide that the proportions of 
the picture do not fill your negative’s shape? 
The one thing you must do in this case is be 
aware of just that fact. The hard part is 
learning to crop on the viewfinder, learning 
to keep in mind that this much of the side, or 
that much of the top and bottom of what you 
see in the finder doesn’t count, learning not 
to force the subject to fill the frame in all 
dimensions. 

If the picture you are about to shoot is best 
as a square and you have a rectangular cam- 
era, compose and shoot it as a square; you 
can crop when. you print. If the picture 
should be a rectangle and your negatives are 
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square, shoot it as a rectangle so you can 
crop later. 

In short, learn to compose in the camera for 
the best proportions regardless of your nega- 
tive’s size or shape. 


Rights, Customs, Practices 


Question: “I have no desire to get into pho- 
tography. I do, however, need help in situ- 
ations (involving) ethics, laws, etc. How 
about something along these lines in WD?” 
writes Mrs. I. B. B., of Quincy, III. 

She cites a specific current problem. She 
has made a sure sale of an article to a com- 
pany publication which pays good rates. The 
rub was that the editor wanted pictures, She 
has two suitable photographs which were 
sent to her by one of her research sources on 
the story. These pictures carry, on the back, a 
photographer’s name, with the date and neg- 
ative number. 

“How would I go about getting the use of 

these photos? If they have been used for pub- 
lication before, can they be used again? 
(Since the photographer is not in this coun- 
try) will I run into customs trouble? Would 
I be better off to tell the editor that I cannot 
get pix? What a spot!” 
Answer: Previous use of these pictures 
neither helps nor hinders you in your desire 
to use them. Assuming the prints are in good 
physical shape—not bent, cracked, nor 
marked up—they can be used again and 
again for publication. They can—but the 
question is, may they? Unless the previous 
user has purchased exclusive rights, and 
granted use-rights to you or your editor in 
writing, you have no rights at all. You must 
get permission for the specific use you have 
in mind—either from the photographer or, 
if he has sold exclusive rights to somebody, 
the owner of those exclusive rights. 

You or the editor should write to the pho- 
tographer. (The prints did not have the pho- 
tographer’s address, but I was able to get the 
address for Mrs. B. by phoning a local con- 
sulate for the photographer’s country. This 
points up the importance of photographers, 
including a good mailing address in the rub- 
ber stamp on the back of every print.) Tell 
the photographer you want the right to use 
the pictures in a particular publication, giv- 
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ing him its name, You may either ask what 
he will charge, or offer him a specific pay- 
ment. 

Previous use does affect you in one way, in 
that you are not buying “first rights” (which 
usually cost more than “one-time” or “re- 
print rights”) or “exclusive rights” (which 
cost even more). Keep in mind, also, that 
many photographers have a sliding scale for 
any particular rights, depending on the use. 
Any particular rights in a company publi- 
cation or trade paper usually brings a lower 
price than the same rights in a national 
newsstand magazine—-and of course adver- 
tising use usually brings a higher price than 
comparable use for editorial or non-advertis- 


ing purposes. 

Since the prints are already in the United 
States, there is probably no question of hav- 
ing to pay import duties. Presumably any 
such duties were paid by the original pur- 
chaser. 

It has always been the practice for editors 
to get the pictures—yet often writers have 
delivered to editors a complete “package,” 
including research, writing and pictures. The 
writer who is alert to picture possibilities can 
often help the editor decide to buy a partic- 
ular story if the writer has, or can get, or can 
tell where to get the pictures. In querying an 
editor about a proposed article, the picture- 
minded writer will suggest any special picture 
possibilities or sources he may be aware of, if 
he is sure the editor will not know of them. 
This is equally true whether the writer is pro- 
posing to shoot the pictures himself, have a 
local professional shoot them, have the editor 
send out a photographer, or get existing pic- 
tures from local sources. 


Photojournalism Markets 


House & Home, Time & Life Bldg., New York 20, 
N. Y. Sixth annual contest for houses and garden 
apartments closes January 27, 1961. Entries must 
be submitted by architects or builders, but must 
include photographs. Associate Editor James P. 
Gallagher writes, “One important detail, from the 
photographer’s point of view, is that there can be 
no restrictions on the publication of photographs 
of the entries. Also, after several difficult incidents 
in the past, we suggest that any of your photo- 
graphs that are submitted as part of the entry be 
clearly marked with your name and address, both 
for crediting and for publication payment.” He 


urges you to call this contest to the attention of 
“the designers or builders of any outstanding 
houses or apartments that you have photographed.” 
For details, write him or the American Institute 
of Architects, 1735 New York Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Seventeen, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
Miss Enid A. Haupt, publisher, writes, “We use 
photographs either in a picture series or as illus- 
trations with an article. If we like the work of a 
photographer, we will ask him to do the photo- 
graphs for an article we have planned.” Rates are 
$150 for b&w, $200 for color, and $400 for cover 
on acceptance. 

Popular Photography, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 66, N. Y., Bruce Downes, editor. This mag- 
azine uses any photographic subjects. Quality is 
the only deciding factor for both b&w and color. 
Uses illustrations, singles and series. Photos can 
be any size; do not query first here. B&w brings 
$10 to $25 each; color rates, $40 to $100, and 
covers $250. Each upon acceptance. 


The Quarter Horse Journal, 2736 Plains Blvd., 
P.O. Box 271, Amarillo, Tex., Don Tarver, edi- 
tor, wants pictures of the working western horse, 
preferably in action with rider up, or in a stand- 
out shot which shows exceptionally fine confor- 
mation. Uses no color. Picture series should include 
10 to 15 pics. Prefers to be queried. Likes pics no 
smaller than 8x10. Pays $5 for individual shots 
and $35 for cover on publication. 


AUTHORS 


Both new and regularly selling novelists 
and short story writers are invited to sub- 





mit their material for placement consid- 
eration. Typewritten mss are read and 
reported on free of charge within four 
to six weeks. Either return postage or in- 
structions as to return should accompany 
each ms. 

Effort will be made to place acceptable 
novels with competent paperback pub- 
lishers—short stories with men’s maga- 
zines. Preferred length of novels: 45,000 
to 55,000 words; short stories open. 


Submit mss to: 


SUNSET ENTERPRISES 


Manuscript Placement Department 
2968 East Olive Avenue 
Fresno, California 
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The Art of Writing, by Andre Maurois, 
translated from the French by Gerald Hop- 
kins. E. P. Dutton, 320 pages, $4.50. 


The writing of biography follows many pat- 
terns, just as does the writing of fiction. Biog- 
raphers may be sentimentalists, portraying 
the virtues of their subjects, glossing over 
even the most human of faults. The muck- 
raking type of biography emphasizes the sen- 
sational or the lurid. The fictionalized biog- 
raphy frequently takes liberty with facts. The 
author does a minimum of research and al- 
lows his imagination to take over the inter- 
pretation of facts. Fortunately for the reader 
who wants honest biography, the well- 
researched biography based on facts and 
honesty of interpretation is still with us. The 
biographies of Andre Maurois first received 
acclaim in the 1920’s. His studies of Shelley 

(Ariel), Byron, Disraeli and George Sand 
proved that a writer who knows his craft can 
make a biography as fascinating as a novel 
without resorting to fictional techniques. 

Andre Maurois, in his introductory essay to 
The Art of Writing, has explained his posi- 
tion as a biographer, and has offered helpful 
advice to writers in general. “The starting 
point of a writer’s life is a sense of vocation,” 
he says. He feels the need to express one’s 
self in writing “springs from a maladjustment 
to life, or from an inner conflict which the 
adolescent (or grown man) cannot resolve 
in action. Those to whom action comes as 
easily as breathing rarely feel the need to 
break loose from the real, to rise above it and 
describe it.” 

He continues his essay with a discussion of 
the writer and material success, and the 
writer and his craft. He advises special train- 
ing in acquiring vocabulary and a sound 
knowledge of grammar. The discussion of 
style and the writer is both penetrating and 
stimulating. 
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Bound to be Read 


The section of the essay dealing with the 
biographer is worth careful study. Mr. Mau- 
rois is interested in the writer as an individual 
who is dedicated to writing as a vocation. 
The biographer needs to be a portrait painter 
as well as historian. The reproduction must 
be faithful to the facts. But there is no need 
to swamp the reader with documentation. 
“The invention of facts not justified by docu- 
ments or by living witnesses is strictly forbid- 
den. To attribute to one’s subject thoughts 
which cannot be proved, or present the read- 
er with imaginary dialogues, is to be guilty 
of an infringement of the laws of biography 
which are the laws of history. Fictional biog- 
raphy is a bastard literary form.” 

Mr. Maurois has included thirteen essays 
about writers in which he shows how he ap- 
plies his own rules. He discusses Voltaire, 
Tolstoy, Turgenev, Flaubert and Proust, 
among others. His sparkling wit, his keen 
perception of the writers and their times 
make the reading a delightful experience. Of 
Voltaire he says: “Certain writers of our own 
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day have discovered that the world is absurd. 
But in Candide Voltaire said all that can be 
said on the subject, and he said it with wit 
and intelligence which is a good deal better 
than merely growing irritable, and he leaves 
to us the legacy of courage which we need 
for action.” 

Mr. Maurois advises writers to study the 
masters. The writer of biography will do well 
to study The Art of Writing to learn how one 
of the modern masters works. — Florence 
Hoffmaster. 


The Good Old Days—An Invitation to 
Memory—edited and compiled by R. J. Mc- 
Ginnis in cooperation with the staff of THE 
FaRM QuaARTERLY. 256 pages, 182 halftones 
and line cuts, 14 pages in full color. Harper’s, 
$10.00. 


Ralph McGinnis was with FARM QUARTERLY 
as its first editor from the beginning of its 
planning and publication in 1945. He has 
just recently retired as Chairman of the Edi- 
torial Board. He was born on a farm. He 
knew the farm traditions of his ancestors. 
“The revolution in farming was the most 
explosive in history,” he says in his introduc- 
tion. “Almost overnight as historical time 
goes, a way of life disappeared. The turn of 
the century saw the beginning of the end of 
farm life as it had been for a thousand years.” 
Looking back on this way of living arouses 
a feeling of nostalgia. “To our farmer fore- 
fathers, nature was both an ally and an an- 
tagonist—when he won, the victory was 
sweet; when he lost he kept his dignity, for 
he had lost to a respected foe. He could al- 
ways say he fashioned his own security.” Mr. 
McGinnis realizes this way of living had its 
weaknesses. The limited and isolated way of 
living produced tragedies too. But “in retro- 
spect it seems a little bit of heaven and that 
is the way we should feel about the dead, be 
they people or just days and years.” 

The articles cover work and play in the 
rural life of yesterday. The village and the 
community live again through the pictures 
and narrative about hayrides, church sup- 
pers, covered bridges and patchwork quilts. 
This way of living produces strong individual 
traits and communities with their own spe- 
cial regional flavor. 

(Continued on page 72) 


“| HAVE SOLD... 


to ten different publications 
just recently. My CWI course 
. has more than paid for it 
~~ self. | have also seen the pos 
a sibilities of the challenging 
ministry of writing to the glory 


a of God 


Robert Owen, 
Stockton, Calif. 





Send today for FREE sample lesson 
and information on Christian writ- 
ing home study courses for both 
beginning and advanced writers. 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
33 South Wacker Drive + Chicago 6, Illinois 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so 
do we! Send for our free folder outlining a 
low cost subsidy publishing service featur- 
ing author-ownership (all copies printed 
and bound and belong to author) and dis- 
tribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 


391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


| ask only one thing of my students—that 
they write to me once a week, and follow 
instructions to the best of their ability. 

© 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, 
Articles and Fillers to Juvenile 
Editors.. Now I'm Teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing'’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
‘"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 
1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 

















Shop & Swap 








CLASSIFIED 





Through the Classified Department, readers 
can swap, buy or sell nominally priced items or 
services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
graphology, numerology, astrology, advertising of 
national matrimonial or friendship services, or ads 
requesting pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject 
ads that do not meet with our approval. All com- 
mercial services such as critics, typists, courses, 
agents, publishing, may use display advertising 
only. 

The Classified rate is twenty cents a word, in- 
cluding name and address. Count address number 
as one word and city and zone as one word. 
To use a WriTER’s Dicest Box Number, the fee 
is $2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for April 
issue must reach us by February 1. 
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BOOKS 


Locate Any Book. No obligation. Aardvarks 
Booksearch, La Mesa, Calif. 


Children’s Books offer excellent market for 
new writers, First-rate examples to study at 
greatly reduced prices for WD readers only. 
Send $2.00 to Book, Box M-50. 


Books Found Thru World-Wide Contacts 
Book Land, Box 74561 J, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Paperbacks Offer Big Market. Learn what 
sells first hand with six-book assortment for 
only $1.00. Books, Box M-60. 


Writers’ Books — scores of them — many at 
more than 50% discount. Catalogs are free. 
Martin Gross, P.O. Box 3021, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 


As a member of World Writers Club, you will 
have excellent opportunity for publication in 
the Writers Roundtable Magazine, with na- 
tionwide circulation. Only members are pub- 
lished in the magazine. You also get Press 
Card identifying you as a writer and journal- 
ist. Join Now! Dues $3 per three months’ 
period. P.O. Box 3041, New Orleans, La. 


No Writer’s Club in Your Area? Then investi- 
gate Doug Couden’s “Original’ WCC! Six 
months’ trial membership, $1.00. Includes 
Writer’s Bulletin. Free copy. Lillian Elders, 
on, WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 
18, Mo. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATTER | 


Write or Type ABC Shorthand! Dictography, 
6196 Walnut, Omaha, Neb. 
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Experiment with “Sleep-Learning.” Fascinat- 
ing, educational. Use your phonograph, re- 
corder or amazing new “Electronic Educator” 
endless tape recorder. Self-Hypnosis, self-im- 
provement, Vocabulary, language courses now 
available on tape and record, Astonishing 
details, sensational 200-items catalog avail- 
able free. Write: Sleep-Learning Research 
Association, Box 24-WD, Olympia, Wash. 


What Would You Like to Know? Information? 
Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Spe- 
cialist, 28 Wm. Penn Dr., Camp Hill, Pa. 


How to Write Copy for Radio and Television. 
$1.00. Box M-30. 


Writer’s ABC Shorthand. Textbook $2. Re- 
turnable. Rapid Writing, 3915 Elysian Fields, 
New Orleans, La. 








Learn How to Make Big Money in spare time 
writing simple trade journal articles. 5,000 
word folio $2.00 postpaid. Free list of markets. 
Satsfaction or money refunded. The Spauld- 
ing Co. P.O. Box 122, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


For Many Ways to cash in on art ability, write 
Straley, 410-D, So. Western, Springfield, Ohio. 


Learn Gag Writing. Particulars, dime. Fran- 
kel, 5304-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


Free Writers Photo Booklet. Contains stock 
photo catalog. Tells you how to increase your 
sales by submitting photographs with your 
articles. Gray Photos, Savannah, Tenn. 


Writers! Increase Your Creative Ability! Find 
complete happiness! Develop the Supracon- 
scious powers within you! Write for free cata- 
log of helpful books, tapes, recordings. Philan- 
thropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, N. M. 


Painting and Drawing made easy. 15 original 
reproductions Trees, Landscapes for copying 
with instructions $1.00. Reagan Art, 1919 Law- 
rence, Houston 8, Texas. 


How to Build A Plot From A Single Word. 
How To Put Suspense Into Your Stories. 
Tricks Of Professionals. How To Make Your 
Writing Beautiful. 75c Each. Two, $1.40. 
Three, $2.10. All, $3. Delano, 232 Delano, Yon- 
kers, N.Y. 




















Beginners! Make up to $200 monthly with “de- 
partment letters.”’ List of markets, require- 
ments, rates, etc., $1.00. Cash, money order or 
stamps. Also—Begin To Sell! Price, $1.00. 
Berry Hill Enterprises, Angola, N.Y. 


Confidential Worldwide Remail-forwarding 
service. $4.00 month. Smith’s, 1306 South 
Darlington, Tulsa 12, Okla. 
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Help Wanted San Francisco Classifieds 50c. 
Remails 10c. Crawford, 3534 Morcom Avenue, 
Oakland 19, Calif. 


Las Vegas Remails— Confidential, Prompt— 
%5c each. Mail address $1.00 per month. Sou- 
yenirs 50c each. Ruth DeWitt, Box 3951, North 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


Tokyo Postmark. Letters remailed $2.00. 
Wallace, 573 Granto Heights, Narimasu, Neri- 
ma-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Photographs for Writers. Reasonable. Paul’s 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


Press Card—Impressive, distinctive, $1.00. A 
must for every free-lance writer, photog- 
rapher. Obtain official courtesies. Auto stick- 
ers and money-making information included 
free. Commercial Masters, Gardiner 1, N.Y. 











Used Courses and Instruction Books bought, 
sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 124 
Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


25,000 Professional Comedy Lines! Classified 
humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees, 1800 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publi- 
cation, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N.Y. 


Creative Ideas, Nine Avon Lane, Berkeley 7, 
California. 











Manuscript Envelopes: 50 each 9x12; 94x 
12%, $4.00 postpaid. Carbon, ribbons, erasable 
bond. Lowest prices all printing and office 
suppies. Remailing, 25c. Logan Enterprises, 
6801-D Onyx Drive, N., St. Petersburg, 3, Fla. 


“Eat Better for Less,” $2.00. “It’s really 
good!”” Naturopath, 1022 East Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 7, Mich. 


Glossy Photographs for Writers, 24-hr. serv- 
ice, Retouching if necessary, Lipson Lab,, 163 
Aragon Ave., Coral Gables 34, Fla. 


Are You Ready to accept luxury you can af- 
ford? Island Paradise. Fresh water pool. Con- 
cert Grand in lounge. Twenty-five rooms for 
lease. Twenty-five dollars per month each. 
Sleep. Relax. Study. Instructions in Arts. 
Write for photos. Box 216, Avalon, Calif. 


Physically Handicapped Humorist wants a 
publisher for his pamphlets royalties basis 
only. R. H. Brown c/o Mrs. Marie Baxter, 
13011 Ruthlene St., Gardena, Calif. 


Old Newspapers reasonable price. Edgar M. 
Wilbur, East Harwich, Mass. 


Musical Instruments of the Baroque and Ren- 
aissance—Recorders, Viols, Lutes. Send for 
free catalog. Wayne J. Anderson, 545 W. 111th 
St., New York City 25. 


NOVELTIES 


A Lifetime of Pleasure! “GO” — Ancient 
Japanese Strategic Board Game. Set, Instruc- 

















tions, $5.50. Classic Games (WD), 2481 David- 
son, New York City 68. 


PERSONALS 


Writers—“Home Away From Home.” Beauti- 

ful forest surroundings, creative atmosphere. 

Ten minutes walk to post office. References. 

a Nevada Retreat, Box 542, Nevada City. 
alif. 


Advertising placed in Sunday newspapers; 
bargain groups. Pennebaker, Advertising, 
Kerrville, Texas. 


PLOTS FOR SALE: 
Plots—$1.00. Unpublished short stories $2.50. 


F., Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, SCRD, Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 








Have Some Scripts Left. All scripts now $5 
—_ Agnes Richards, Box 191, Montrose, 
ich. 


SPARE-TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


$70 Weekly, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Audi- 
tax, 34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


Make Money Clipping Newspapers. Some 
clippings worth $25.00 each. Write Newscraft, 
WD-983-E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


Continue Writing. Breed and sell worms, spare 
time. I write. Send for free ‘Worm Book List.’ 
Jones Worm Hatchery, 1205 Doemland, Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

Quik-Change Advertising Signboards sell 


themselves! Order-getting sample, details, 
$1.00. Specialties House, Cincinnati 43-L, Ohio. 














Dollars From Newspaper Rewrites. Send 
stamp. S.A.S., Box 833, El Cajon, Calif. 


Moneymaking Homework! Persnanent Em- 
ployment! Hirsch’s, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, N.Y. 





400-Year Calendar— All dates including 
Easter, 1753-2152. Chart 21x28”, $1. Thomas 


‘Carruth, Crowley, La. 





Typewriter Ribbons—new, two for $1.50 post- 
paid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, II. 


Carbon Paper, 85c per 100 sheets postpaid. 
Specify copies desired. Guaranteed. B. Alex- 
ander, Supply Division, 540 20th St., Oakland, 
Calif. 


Typewriter Ribbons, Guaranteed; All Models, 
Colors. Postpaid 50c each; $5.25 dozen. B. 
Alexander, Supply Division, 540 20th St., 
Oakland, Calif. 


Typewriter Ribbons—Factory fresh $4.20 
dozen, 40c each. Postpaid. Prompt delivery. 
Specify make and color. Koppel, 1205 N.W. 
127th Street, Miami 68, Fla. 


Helpful New “Gimmick” increases your manu- 
scripts’ chances of acceptance. Actual useable 
sample sent absolutely free. Tasker Supplies, 





Box 131, Shamokin, Pa. 
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Shot & Swap 


Editors Recommend our specially designed 
9x12 ‘“‘Protect-O-Script’” Envelopes for mail- 
ing manuscripts flat. Special, 23 for $1.00 or 
23—10x13 for $1.25 Postpaid. Vulcan Prod- 
ucts, 1909 Westchester Dr., Alexandria, Va. 








My Catalog of useful household items that 
will save you money is Free. Write for it Now. 
Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 


WRITERS WANTED 


The “Ghost Composer” will accept a few more 
lyricists. Ed Martin, Box 2121, Hartford 1, 
Conn. 








Religious Writers Wanted! Editors of reli- 
gious magazines are seeking features, stories, 
poetry, photos. An ideal market for the new 
and part-time author. ‘Religious Writer's 
Manual and Market Guide” gives you: list of 
200 top religious publications with editorial 
requirements, rates of payment, special wants; 
list of religious TV and radio program pro- 
ducers; bibliography, hints, ideas, and much 
more. Only $2.00 postpaid. Your bookseller or 
Martin Gross, Publisher, P.O. Box 3021, Grand 
Central Station, New York 17, N.Y. 





Writers And Cartoonists Wanted! Write for 
complete information to: Jim Latham, 4166 
Herrington, Jackson 8, Miss. 





Writers: Ununsual Opportunity—If you have 
adequate independent income to start free- 
lancing, ambition, real energy, are interested 
in WEST, would like to live in Tucson, I will 
make available on partnership basis exten- 
sive library BW and color pictures, data, ref- 
erence and over 500 established markets; in- 
telligent guidance included if desired. Charles 
Herbert, Western Ways, 376 South Stone, 
Tucson. 





Wanted Scriptwriter for motion picture pro- 
duction in the East. Familiar with Continuity, 
Dialogue treatment. Send samples of scripts 
to: Egyptian Film Production, 6 Fox St., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 





Gentlemen: 
Enter my subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST 


C) for 1 year for $3.50. 
C] for 2 years for $6.00. 
[] for 3 years for $8.00. 


Nome 





Address. 





City. State. 





W-1 
CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON WITH PAYMENT TO: 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 69) 

The writer may learn considerable about 
the American agricultural tradition through 
this anthology which encases the sweep of 
farming history from the Eighteen-Eighties 
to World War One.—Florence Hoffmaster, 


Rights and Writers, A Handbook of Literary 
and Entertainment Law, by Harriet F. Pilpel 
and Theodore S. Zavin. E. P. Dutton & Co, 
Inc., 384 pages, $7.50. 


There has been a vacant spot on most writ- 
er’s bookshelves next to their thesaurus, dic- 
tionary, World Almanac, Fowler’s Modern 
English Usage, and Bartlett’s Quotations—a 
spot in need of a book on the legal aspects of 
writing. Ignorance, a poor sort of excuse 
under any circumstances, has been legally 
ruled to be no excuse at all as far as the law 
is concerned. Yet the law impinges on the 
writer from the moment he sits down to his 
typewriter to the annual tax accounting with 
Uncle. 

If, for example, you changed the names and 
said very, very clearly that any resemblance 
to persons living or dead was purely coinci- 
dental, do you think you could use that mar- 
velous story that’s just crying to be told about 
the kleptomaniac girl down the street who 
married an underage sailor while under the 
impression her soldier husband was dead? 
Use it, that is, without becoming a party toa 
libel suit? And if you did an absolutely 
straightforward piece on the mayor and his 
secretary, could you rely on truth as a de- 
fense? Where does invasion of privacy enter 
the picture anyway? 

Mrs. Pilpel, the author of a column on the 
legal aspects of writing and editing in Pus- 
LISHER’S WEEKLY, and her fellow attorney 
Theodora Zavin have written a most useful 
and interesting book which does much more 
than give the facts on libel. Though you will 
certainly want to know all you can about 
libel and privacy while you are plotting and 
writing your story, you will be more inter- 
ested in part two of this book when you have 
finished the manuscript. Part two takes up 
the important questions of copyright, owner- 
ship of ideas, plagiarism, ownership of names 
and titles, and even who owns the characters, 
should you decide to run them through an- 
other tale. Did you know, for example, that 
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it costs but four bucks to get a copyright? Or 
that you can’t get one until after a work has 
been published? Or how long a copyright 
remains in force and how often it may be 
renewed ? 

The third and last section of this excellent 
book takes up the problems which will beset 
you when the book is written and you are 
ready to publish—contracts, taxes, and cen- 
sorship. Does the eager young author who 
agrees to publication and leaves such minor 
matters as royalties to be worked out later, 
actually have a contract? (One publisher— 
after the book was in page-proof—discovered 
the answer is no.) Have you ever compared 
the tax status of the man of ideas who writes 
them with the man of ideas who develops 
them into a mechanical gadget? The in- 
ventor of the can opener, the darling of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, is permitted a 
plush capital gains tax on revenue from his 
great work, and can work all of the tax 
dodges of big business. The poet, in our so- 
ciety, on the other hand, is treated about as 
kindly as an enemy alien; what income he 
gets is the most taxable kind the government 
can imagine and he can hardly claim depre- 
ciation on his bifocals. 

If the section on taxes has angered you, the 
chapters on censorship will leave you smiling. 
It is not of particular value to a writer, but 
you will be interested to see the clarification 
and liberalization that is taking place in this 
important field. 

All in all this is a first-rate book to snuggle 
neatly between the thesaurus and the dic- 
tionary.—Grant Cannon. 


How Does a Poem Mean, by John Ciardi. 
Houghton Miflin Company, 365 pages, $4.00. 


How Does a Poem Mean was originally pub- 
lished as one section of a collaborative vol- 
ume entitled Introduction To Literature. 
John Ciardi, a distinguished poet, himself, as 
well as professor at Rutgers and Poetry Edi- 
tor of the SaruRDAY REvIEw, prepared this 
section, This trade edition is for the reader 
who wants to renew his acquaintance with 
poetry or for the serious student who is inter- 
ested to learn how a poet looks at poetry and 
interprets it. 

Mr. Ciardi says the analysis of a poem pre- 


pares “the reader to enter the form more per- 
ceptibly.” He has chosen poems covering 
five centuries to illustrate his theories of the 
nature of poetry, the imagery of poetry, the 
words of poetry, the poem in motion and the 
poem in counter motion. This emphasis on 
form structure is especially helpful for the 
beginner who wants to express his ideas but 
who doesn’t know how to start. There seems 
to be an idea floating around that a poet just 
writes—that there are no tools needed except 
an impulse and an idea. An understanding of 
technique certainly is valuable for the reader 
who likes poetry after a fashion but who loses 
the force of the writing because the craft of 
poetry is not clear to him. 

How Does a Poem Mean should prove an 
excellent guide for a poetry study or writing 
group. At the end of chapters, exercises and 
questions are outlined. Intelligent analysis of 
poetry can be an enriching experience. As 
Mr. Ciardi says, “One does not take a poem 
apart for the love of dissection but only to 
put it back together more meaningfully.”— 
Florence Hoffmaster. 


MILDRED I. REID 


For coaching by mail. ag Miami classes. 
For N. H. W: 





For plots and poetry. riters Colony. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 

1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)......... $1.25 
2—WRITERS HELP YOURSELVES! Form' ed eoccvcsses 2.50 

RITERS: LET’S PLOT! Plots for everything........ 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance ~ ucnene alld eoece 3.00 
5—WRITERS: aad SHORT SHORTS (8 type: = ). 3.00 
6——WRITERS: TO EARN! (New saprondh Docccccee 3.00 
7—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS, Novel, $3.50, from me.. 3.00 
917 BUCIDA RD. DELRAY BEACH, FLORID DA 





DOROTHY DOYLE 


the original 
HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


If you’re a new writer—or a discouraged 
one—send me your problem script or story 
idea. Let me explain and demonstrate what 
real PRO ghosting means. My 20 years of 
success in shaping stories and books for 
market can open up live OPPORTUNITY 
for you. Note: Paperbacks and confessions 
are hitting a new high. Ask me about them! 


Costa Mesa, Calif. 





2120 Parsons Road, 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 


Send one or more of your best poems today 
for FREE EXAMINATION. Any Subject. 
emeemens Vereen ya 

raph Records Made 
CROWN music “O. 9 W. 32 = ‘studio 109, New York 
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NOVELS Ghosted 


Rejected? Criticism won't help unless you know how to revise. 
Send your novel to me for that finer touch of an 





3 e: 
before you send it to the . He a skilifully 
written and nicely edited manuscript. $3.00 per four com- 
pleted peges typed on ° rms, as convenient. 

Also ghosting from outlines or ideas. Write for peice. 
Nearly seventeen years in doctoring manuscripts for authors. 
Let me do it for you-——to be sure it’s right. 


MARIE ADAMS 
1694 Blair Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 








VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts. 
INCLUDE SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE 

Box 28 PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 

VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 








RESEARCH FOR WRITERS 


Thoroughly reliable information about people, places, cus- 
toms, history—almost any subject. Authentic detail to make 
your work more colorful, MORE ACCEPTABLE. Single 
questi or pl project, we provide comprehensive 
material for your use. Our rates are reasonable. 


GIBSON RESEARCH 
2118 N. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles 27, Calif. 











SONG POEMS 


AND 


SONGS WANTED! 


Mail to 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
Box 405, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 








BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your book pave the way to 
success for you. My clients are selling. I edit, revise, take 
care of all corrections, and present your writing at its very 
best. Your book will be returned to you properly typewrit- 
ten, ready for publication. $2.00 per thousand words. Free 
carbon copy. Payment down, balance after I have completed 
the work. Or. convenient payments may be arranged on 
balance if desired. 


EDITH NEILL 3832 East 93rd St., Kansas City 32, Mo. 








LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
EDIT YOUR WORK 


Complete analysis and editing of mss., with tips to aid 
your future work, same as for my adult. university stu- 
dents. $1 per 1,000 words—$5 minimum. Query on 
books. Enclose return postage and fee. 


IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Dept. C Akron 13, Ohio 








JOAN OLIVER AGENCY 


This agency is developing new writers 
for the lucrative TV glutton. We need 
good scripts. Novels, short stories con- 
sidered. 


Fees: $ 5.00 plot outlines 
$ 7.50 half hour TV scripts 
$15.00 one hour TV scripts 
$25.00 unpublished novels 
P.O. BOX 149 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Biographies For Juveniles 
(Continued from page 21) 





raphies are rarely “remaindered”—that is 
sold by the publisher to an outlet store for 
sale at substantial discounts. Some publishers 
are able to boast that they have never had a 
biography for juveniles go out of print! 

It is not unusual for a well-received biog- 
raphy to sell twenty thousand copies or more 
over a period of six or seven years in addition 
to foreign translations. Some do even better. 
Dr. George Washington Carver: Scientist, 
by Shirley Graham and George D. Lipscomb, 
published by Julian Messner in 1944, has 
gone through seventeen printings to date for 
a total sale of 73,300 copies! Moreover it has 
been translated into fifteen foreign languages. 

In most cases payment to the author is ona 
royalty basis—usually ten percent. And since 
the retail price of the juvenile biography 
ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 a book that re- 
ceives good reviews in the library journals 
and sells well will realize a substantial sum 
for the writer, although it will be spread out 
over a period of time (from the point of view 
of income tax this is a decided advantage). 
Some writers have found it rewarding 
enough to devote themselves exclusively to 
this fascinating field. 

However, it is an ancient truism that few 
writers write for financial profit alone. The 
writer writes because he is compelled to 
write, out of some deep psychological need. 
His rewards are psychological as well as 
financial. This is just as valid for the authors 
of juvenile works as it is for those in other 
fields of literature. And in the case of the 
writer of juvenile biographies the psychologi- 
cal rewards can be even greater when he con- 
siders that somewhere there may be a young- 
ster whose ideals and aspirations will be 
shaped by the words he has written. 





Something Is Always Happening 


(Continued from page 27) 





out of the way, add a few sentences to round 
out your main character’s feelings, and you 
can type in that beautiful pair of words on a 
long job that has finally been licked: “The 
End.” But it isn’t the end for you, not even 
when you’ve polished and revised and light- 
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heartedly come home after mailing the fin- 
ished manuscript. 

You’re tired, but still hot and enthusiastic 
about the story, so why not take advantage 
of that mood? Write the blurb for the jacket 
flap. The publisher who accepts your book 
is going to ask you to work up something for 
this right on the heels of the contract and 
advance check. So, while everything is fresh 
in your mind, do it in about 200 words. Don’t 
give your story away, but give the feel of it, 
hints about the problems and the action, 
pique interest and curiosity. Do a selling job. 
You want this book to be bought, you know. 
Go to the library or bookstores and read other 
jackets. Don’t think it’s going to be easy. 

And far tougher will be the 250 words of 
biographical material for the back jacket. 
You’ll also need some informal photos for 
the publisher’s selection. They don’t want 
you sitting at a typewriter anymore. So, when 
you’re doing your research, take along your 
camera to shoot material to spark your imag- 
ination, and have someone shoot you (pho- 
tographically) in the background of your 
story. Be seeing you in the bookstores. 





Mexico : Economy For Writers 
(Continued from page 33) 





cents per quart, rum about the same; luscious, 
thick T-bone steaks sell for 15 cents, good 
Mexican cigarettes for as little as seven cents 
per pack; movies cost 32 cents, regular car 
gasoline 13 cents per gallon, high test, 23; 
first class bus fares are 2% cents, second 
class 2 cents; taxicabs will cross the huge city 
with you for 40 cents. And the year-round 
comfortable climate is gratis. 

There are scores of top-grade restaurants 
in the big city. One which stands out is the 
friendly Cafe Suizo, which caters to tourists 
and, surprisingly, sells a good fancy meal for 
as low as 12 pesos ($.96 U.S.) 

There are many photographic shops, and 
the charge for a 5 x 7 print is only 16 cents. 
Film sold is usually American with U.S. 
prices, but foreign film (German and Eng- 
lish) can be had for much lower prices. 

Another money-saver for writers is the cost 
of postage. A letter can be sent first class for 
two cents and air mail for four cents. 








Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





Mrs. Colby Comes to the Rescue! 


Several months ago The Children’s Book Field by Jean Poindexter Colby, the 
single, most helpful book on the writing of juvenile books, appeared to have 
vanished from the scene. The demand for this book has been great, as it is recom- 
mended highly by writing teachers and editors. Warirer’s Dicest alone has 
refunded over 200 orders after pleading with the publisher and Mrs. Colby for 
more books. A few days ago, Mrs. Colby notified us that her publisher found 
some 500 copies which had been buried behind another title in the warehouse, 
and she graciously turned these copies over to Wrirer’s Dicest. Orders will be 


Send me Jean Poindexter Colby's The Children's 
Book Field at the special WD price of $3.50, which 


EEA le Furth ranaidle Kwan xiewas eee eMeniee baa ee 


EG Po rinaithar Sathya Re eam eictaa ba DE sere 


I may return this book for full refund of my payment 
within ten days if | am not thoroughly satisfied. 


. filled on a first-come, first-served 
! basis, with a ten-day money-back 
! guarantee. 




















FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; word- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
fiction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed w hen ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 a thousand word average. 


Minimum $7.5 


IRMA A. BRINK 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento 16, California 








IS YOUR ANSWER HERE? 


Ten reasons for failure to sell came into sharp 
focus from experiment of professionals living 
and working with beginners. For leaflet analyz- 
ing reasons send dime to cover mail costs. 


BLUE RIDGE WRITER'S COLONY 





P.O. Box 427 Saluda, North Carolina 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
AILS. 


screen and TV fields. Free DETA 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 
SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5é6th St. New York 19, N. Y. 








preserve your 
copies of 
Writer's 
Digest 

in this sturdy 
binder 





Now available, in answer to the many re- 
quests we have received, are these heavy- 
weight, green morocco covered binders with 
the magazine title stamped in gold. These 
binders are specially designed to hold 12 
issues of Writer’s Digest. 
Excellent for those back issues of Writer’s 
Digest you keep for reference. Highly recom- 
mended for libraries and offices. 
A limited quantity available. Price: $3.00, 
including delivery. 

Send your order and payment to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 








22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Mexico City is a combination of old and 
new—in the main square is its ancient 
Cathedral, and at the edge of town is the 
ultra-modern Mexico University. 

There are two writing centers in the capital. 
One is at Mexico City College, an English- 
language school, and the other a Mexican- 
American institute conducted in English by 
Margaret Shedd. The fees at both centers 
are reasonable. 

Mexico City isn’t the last word in economy 
for a writer in Mexico, though. There are 
hundreds of places a person can live more 
cheaply, but with less convenience. 

For instance, a writer can rough it in a 
beauty of a spot such as LaVentosa, a tiny 
fishing village on the Pacific Ocean near 
Salina Cruz in Southern Mexico. 

I spent a lot of time in LaVentosa. The 
place and people are lovable. There are no 
toilets, and the buildings are thatched roof 
affairs. But you can live there, on practically 
nothing and enjoy the experience. A steady 
breeze blows across the beautiful blue bay 
onto a long, white beach. Nobody bothers 
you here unless you want company. If you’re 
working, the people leave you alone. If you 
want to have a party, they'll join you. If 
you're friendly, they return your friendship 
a hundred-fold. 

Costs in LaVentosa? Jesus Mendoza, who 
operates one of the two beach-side restau- 
rants in the village of 375 people, will rent 
you a place to live for $2.40 or so per month 
and give you excellent meals (fish and meat 
as main courses) prepared by him and his 
wonderful wife for 16 cents per meal. 

Between the life a writer can have in Mex- 
ico City and in LaVentosa there are the 
many towns and cities of varied sizes and 
(because of their differing altitudes) cli- 
mates. All are economical, and each is a 
paradise in itself. 

No matter which town you pick (discount- 
ing the border towns, where U. S. prices pre- 
vail), youll have time to write unhindered 
by the rush of life or the worry of money. 





Teenage Confessions 
(Cont'd from pg. 39) 





what makes a mother push her child like this 
—in this case, the desire to recapture the sort 
of dating fun she never had. 
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Another story “Without a Teen-age Narra- 
tor” was inspired and made novel by one of 
the teen-age problems in the news. One of my 
writers became intrigued with the loneliness 
faced by the young high school marrieds, who 
no longer fit in with their own crowd and are 
still too young and unsettled for the older 
marrieds. How would they fit in with the 
community of young marrieds in their twen- 
ties? How would the young couples react to 
them? The narrator she chose was a young 
married woman, and the theme was one of 
compassion. ‘What Did We Have In Com- 
mon With a Teen-Aged Bride?” was the au- 
thor’s title. (TRuE RoMANCE used it in July 
under their title “Shameless Teen Bride.” ) 

“Teen-age problems seem to be such short- 
term problems that it’s hard to give real scope 
to a teen-age story . . . after all, these kids 
have only been around a dozen plus years!” 


While a lot of good teen stories can and are 
being told which stick to the senior year, 
maybe only part of a term, possibly the whole 
high school period a young reader is always 
interested to find out what happens to a teen- 
age narrator after the teens. C. C. Proctor, 
editor of INTIMATE Story, refers to this type 
of story as the “teen-age chronicle,” the story 
that begins in the teens and is carried through 
to quite a number of years beyond the story’s 
opening— it could start with a girl’s marriage 
and carry right through to the marriages of 
her own children. 


However, I would warn at this point that 
you can’t expect a story to be considered a 
teen-age chronicle if the problems that pro- 
vide your story-interest aren’t motivated by 
the problems of the teens. 


“IT Don’t Love You Any More” (February 
INTIMATE Story, novel length) is a good ex- 
ample of the “teen chronicle.” The story 
takes place when the narrator is in her early 
twenties, married for a number of years, with 
a family, and with her marriage in serious 
trouble. The marriage is in trouble because 
the trouble started years ago in high school 
when the narrator forced a teen marriage 
upon her husband. She settled down with 
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WANTED 
Songwriters, with publisher contacts, 
“ jen) want song ideas. SHARE ROYALTIES, 
and Expenses. Send Poems. 
SONGWRITERS’ ASSOCIATES 
Studio W 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


BOOK PRINTING 


[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 



























NEED INSPIRATION? 


Try the West’s famous Silverado Guest Ranch. Located 
on the site of the old town of Silverado City, where 
Robert Louis Stevenson lived and wrote many of his 
works, this mountaintop ranch has provided the setting 
for many books as well as movies. Individual cabins 
assure privacy. American plan. Swimming pool, horses, 
tennis, golf and a serve yourself bar for your entertain- 
ment when you aren’t working. 
FOR WRITERS ONLY 

We offer a special low weekly and monthly rate from 
January to May which will astonish you. Write for infor- 
mation, Post Office Calistoga, California. 


SILVERADO GUEST RANCH 


“Robert Louis Stevenson wrote here.’”’ High on the 
mountain overlooking the Napa Valley. 


Calistoga California 





My Vocabulary is at Your Service 


H. CROMWELL SMITH 
Ghost Writer 


103 WEST 77th STREET 


NEW YORK 24, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-5776 





A Course In 


PROOFREADING 


Finance those writing expenses! Learn to READ 
PROOFS. Good pay, overtime—always a demand! 
Write for full information! 

ESTHER PRINZ 


38 Hunnewell St. Needham Hts. 94, Mass. 








SONGWRITERS ! 
! ! 
A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR "AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE MUSIC TO LYRICS - - FREE Lyric 
Correspondence Course 
For information write to: 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS Se 
1075 Boylston Street Mass. 














THE NEW WRITER'S MARKET 


Send two stories with three dollars, analysis charge. | will act as agent, critic or teacher according to story need. 
(Fee includes both stories) 


‘124 MAYFLOWER ROAD, 


ADELE BAILEY 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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responsibility and maturity—but her hus- 
band, though he tried, missed the fun of be- 
ing young and simply felt hemmed in. In 
short, you have here a teen-age marriage 
some six years later. To keep the teen inter- 
est strong, the whole situation in the marriage 
is triggered by the arrival of a young teen- 
aged relative, who sets off all these unspoken 
longings within the husband and, within the 
narrator, the need to do something about her 
situation. 

It may be a little hard to find a fresh and 
different teen-age story, but once you train 
yourself to look beyond the obvious every day 
problems of the teen-ager, you will find more 
than enough to write about. Don’t just watch 
the kids congregating near the high school or 
in the local drug store and wonder whether 
any of them have a story (they do of course, 
but they’re not likely to tell you about it). 
Consider the problems that beset your older 
friends and neighbor and then start thinking 
of how their children are affected by them. 

Read newspapers; read magazines, and 
books on teen-agers. 


Learn the facts about unwed mothers, about 
the gangs; what about the nice kids who go 
to a school with one tough gang. 

Instead of thinking of the limitations of the 
teen market, how about considering the sto- 
ries you might not be able to do if there 
wasn’t so much interest in teen-agers: for in- 
stance, “I Married a Teen Idol” (April Rea 
Story) and “Disc Jockey’s Girl” (May REAL 
Story). The combined interest in the teen- 
agers themselves and the entertainment fig- 
ures who catch their fancy made these show 
business background stories easier to sell than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

An interesting occupation can make any 
story more interesting: think of some of the 
things teefi-agers do to earn money; use these 
jobs to lend background interest or to moti- 
vate a plot situation. Baby-sitting may be tops 

on the list, but teen-agers do other things, 
as well. 





And so it goes—all you need is your think- 
ing cap and your eyes wide-open. Teen-agers 
—and those who live with teen-agers—can 
be and are interesting and worth writing 
about. 


Beginners Only 


> the 15th of each month, Writer’s Digest en- 
rolls a selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a good record 
of mss. sales are not eligible. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing is to help each student master the vital quali- 
ties needed to write short stories worthy of publi- 
cation. Part of the instruction consists of detailed 
criticism of two 5,000 word short stories that you 
write. The course lasts four months. 


Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
will not suddenly become professional writers, nor 
will they earn $500 a week from their writing. 
They will, however, understand a few secrets of 


professional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the ag*proved editorial form. 
Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reasonable.* 
You will have the opportunity to study under ex- 
perienced, professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course providing individualized instruction 
sold by a reliable institution. Money back agree- 
ment on all enrollments. 





Name 


(1) Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 11 
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BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


WRITING IN GENERAL 


SUCCESSFUL 
WRITERS 
AND HOW 

THEY WORK 

Leading writers 

reveal their 

views on suc- 
cess, working 
methods, val- 
ues, income and 
the writer as an 
individual. 
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Farrar 
Adventures of a Biographer... . . $4.00 
Bowen 
The Art of Dramatic Writing... 3.95 
Egri 
Characters Make Your Story.... 4.50 
Elwood 
How to Speak and Write 
INE ig ig wis cwied:ee eee’ 4.95 
Whiting 
Free Lance Photographer’s 
Handbook 


daa 

Techniques of Fiction Writing... 4.00 
McGraw 

Writing and Selling Fillers 

and Short Humor............. 2.95 

Burack 

Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
Osteyee 


4.00 


Writing to Sell . $.3.95 


Meredith 
ARTICLE WRITING 


The Feature Writer’s Handbook. . 5.00 
arral 


How to Write and Sell 
Sr 3.50 
Hal Borland 


How to Write and Sell 
Magazine Articles .......... 4.95 
ehman 


JUVENILE WRITING 


THE 
CHILDREN’S 
BOOK FIELD 


Complete cov- 1 
erage of all 
phases of juve- 
nile publishing F 
from basic tech- | 
niques to con- 
sumer recep- 
tion .....$3.50 
Colby 





DETECTIVE WRITING 


Crime in Good Company........ 3.95 
Gilbert 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook.... 3.95 


Brean 
Writing Detective and Mystery 


IN ek ox Snes tenienescess 3.50 
Burack 
MARKETS 
Where and How to Sell Your 
US chat sreceuecuanwes ses 1.95 
PLAYWRITING 
A Life in the Theatre........... 5.95 
Guthrie 
The Living Theatre............. 5.50 
ice 
Theory and Technique 
St eae 
Lawson 
Playwright at Work............. 3.50 


Van Druten 


NOVEL WRITING 


THE LIVING 
NOVEL 


Eleven contem- 
porary Ameri- 
can novelists 
pull no punches 
in discussing 
the problems of 
their craft to- 
day $4.50 
Hicks 


THE ere: Novel 


owe oe tat Ha Backs 











PLOTTING AND REVISION 
How to ed Your Own Stories 2.50 


Hamilto 
Plots that Sell to 


be: Pay aa Biaihs uetaaten 2.95 
mmon. 
The Basic eats of Fiction.... 3.95 
Foster-Harris 
36 Dramatic Situations.......... 3.00 
Polti 
POETRY AND VERSE 
An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 


Coblentz 
Com pm sayning Dictionary... 2.95 


Improved Rhyming Dictionary... 3.95 
How to Revise Your Own Poems. 2.00 
N _ Di e 
ew rae, ictionary 
Poet’s Handbook............. 
Johnson 
First Principles of Verse........ 3.00 
Hillyer 
eS errr rere 4.50 
Bartlett 
The Powers of Poetry........... 6.00 


ighet 


REFERENCE 


ENCYCLO- 

PEDIA OF 

ENGLISH 
512 pages of 
clear, concise, 
timely informa- 
tion on gram- 
mar, usage and 
style. The best 
and most com- 
plete reference 
guide we’ve 
ee ere $1.50 





Dictionary of American Slang.... 7.50 
the ety 2 g -ssemd 


A a ak gd Be teaweecae 2.00 
g Galdberg 
The Seed CO ee 2.50 
Strunk and E. B. White 
fiewe. | voggeed ais baannss*=s $s 
ywrights on Playwriting...... y 
edited by Cole 
Preparing the Manuscript....... 2.50 
Olsen 
Roget’s Thesaurus .............. 2.39 
Watch Your Language.......... 3.95 
Bernstein 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary, thumb indexed. ....... 6.00 
CARTOONING 
err 3.95 
riscilla 
Drawing and Selling Cartoons... 1.00 
How to Write Jokes............ 1.00 
Reznick 
Introduction to Cartooning...... 5.00 
Taylor 
TV AND RADIO 
How to Write for Television.... . 2.50 
Kaufman 
How to — Television Comedy 4.00 
ette 
Television Writing.............. 4.00 
Greene 
Television Writing and Selling... 6.50 
Roberts 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Professional Short Story Writing. 4.50 
owery 


A Syaieatanel Storywriter’s 
aie cca ev oecneon ie 4.50 


Peeples 

Short Story Writing for a Profit.. 3.00 
Blackiston 
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WRITING 
CONFESSION 
STORY 


Wiiting 


Ten elements of ( onicasion 
the typical con- Story 

fession. Here’s - 
the ticket to 
one of the most 
receptive mar- 
kets for new 


writers. 
Collett $3.50 








THESE BOOKs are selected 
by the editors of WRriTER’s 
Dicest as the most authori- 
tative and helpful for writers 











WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., 
Gentlemen: 


wudaielony  Wnmmmnk wine: Wine | Speci en 
their profession. You’re en- 
titled to return books for full RI nn nt a ts Sep ne en ee a 
cash refund within ten days 
if not thoroughly satisfied. EE aT ea METIS TT Ye iii os ages 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 161 
Send me, postpaid, the books I have circled. 


Payment of §.................. 














Grammar and Punctuatin Quiz 
(Continued from page 31) 





If I’'d known! you were coming,” I’d have 
had more money with me. As it is, I have 
only’ two dollars,* and we can’t do much on 
that,5 can we? Well, I’ve continually® told 
you not to pay me these surprise visits. They 
do neither you nor me? any good. I realize 
that our situation® is unfortunate,? because, 
knowing you better than I know anyone 
else,!° I also know how little you like having 
your plans go awry; but you must agree that 
Iam certainly not to blame for our difficulties. 
1. Previous knowledge requires a previous 
verb tense 
2. Use a comma after every introductory 
subordinate clause 
. The meaning of the sentence calls for 
the adverb only to modify two, not have 
. Use a comma before the coordinating 
conjunction that begins a second main 
clause 
. Questions within sentences-that-are-not- 
questions require commas 
. Continuously = uninterruptedly, unceas- 
ingly; continually over and over and 
over again 
. They do me good, not They do I good: 
me (objective case) is the indirect object 
of do. 
. Get rid of this—and all other antecedent- 
less pronouns 
9. Non-restrictive clauses require commas 
10. You is included in anyone, is not included 
in anyone else 





Writer’s Market 
(Cont'd from page 49) 





(10,000 to 20,000 words) and fiction and non- 
fiction for teenagers (60,000 to 70,000 words). 
Also publishes Bibles and Testaments. Reports in 
four to six weeks. Payment is on royalty basis. 
Gorham Munson, Trade Book Editor. No adult 
fiction. Has diversified list of non-fiction—theatre, 
arts, inspirational, practical, psychiatric, biog- 
raphy. 

McDowell, Obolensky, Inc., 219 E. 61st St., New 
York 21, N. Y. Fabio Coen, Juvenile Editor. 


Oceana Publications, Inc., 80 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. Edwin S. Newman, Exec. Editor. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Elizabeth F. Noon, Editor. Publishes educational 
books and teaching aids for elementary schools. 
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L. C. Page & Co., Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., New York 
3, N. Y. John Farrar, Editor. 


W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave, 
New York 3, N. Y. Eric P. Swenson, Executive 
Editor. Publishes book-length fiction and non-fic- 
tion, especially books on music, psychiatry, the sea. 


Pantheon Books, Inc., 333 Sixth Ave., New York 
14, N. Y. Mrs. Mary Cosgrave, Juvenile Editor. 
Publishes fiction, non-fiction, history, philosophy, 
art, juveniles. 

Parnassus Press, 33 Parnassus Rd., Berkeley 8, 
Calif. Herman Schein, President. 


Peggy Cloth-Books, Inc., 109 Worth St., New 
York 13, N. Y. Miss Dolores M. Maken, Editor. 
Washable cloth books. Prefers to see illustrated 
ms. Interested in illustrated story line only. 


Penguin Books, Inc., 330 Clipper Mill Rd., Balti- 
more 11, Md. H. F. Paroissien, President. 


Pennington Press, 2165 Lakeside Ave., N.E., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. R. B. Pennington, Jr., Presi- 
dent and Publisher. 


The Platt & Munk Co., Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. David B. Dreiman, Editor. 


Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. John Linkletter, Editor. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Stuart 
L. Daniels, Editor-in-chief, Trade Book Division. 
Publishes non-fiction of all types and a limited 
amount of fiction. Wants practical self-help, in- 
spirational, topical, historical, biographical, sports, 
and juvenile books. No poetry, mysteries or west- 
erns. Payment is on royalty basis. 


Purdy, Carlisle & Dodds, Inc., 360 Lombard St., 
San Francisco 11, Calif. Henry Carlisle, Jr., Edi- 
tor-in-Chief. 


Rand McNally & Co., 8255 Central Park Ave., 
Skokie, Ill. Mrs. Lillian McClintock, Editor, 
Children’s Books. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. Howard Cady, President and Editor. 
Publishes novels, 60,000 words and up, of all types. 
Non-fiction in travel, science, biography, explora- 
tion, etc. College textbooks. Also juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction. Well-known authors may submit 
outline and a sample chapter. Lesser known 
authors should submit at least half the book for 
inspection. Payment is on royalty basis. Edmund 
L. Epstein is Editor of the CAPRICORN BOOKS 
Dept. 


Reilly & Lee Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. General Editor: Mrs. James Kellogg; Juve- 
nile Editor: Mrs. Pauline Belmont. Publish book 
manuscripts of popular fiction and non-fiction for 
adults and juveniles. Fantasy and books of educa- 
tional aspect for children, cookbooks, sport books 
for adults. Reports in two weeks. Payment is on 
royalty basis. 
(To be concluded in February) 
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Let’s 


Find Out If You Can 


Make Real Money Writing 


Stories, Mysteries, Articles, TV Scripts 


Read What Palmer Students 
and Palmer Graduates say: 


Sells One Story 
To Post, CBS 
Radio, NBC-TV 


“The Outer Limit” 

story sold first to 

Post, next to CBS 

radio, then to NBC- 

~ TV for ‘‘Robert 

Montgomery Presents.” Doar 

writes: “After starting with Palmer 

I really learned what a short story 

is. My writing has improved; it’s 

easier, too.”—J. Graham Doar, 
Gearhart, Ore. 


New Writer 
Sells to Coronet, 
Reader’s Digest 


“What can Palmer 

training give me? I 

asked myself six 

months ago. An- 

swer: Already I’ve 
sold to Coronet, Reader’s Digest, 
Farm Journal, Grit, and The Luth- 
eran. My Palmer instructor has been 
of invaluable help—constructive in 
criticism, yet prompt to comment on 
good work.’’—Mrs. Katharine 
Benion, Milton, Pa. 


Student 
Wins $500 
In Competition 
‘*Freedom’s Holy 
Light’? won $500 
for me in the com- 
petition held annu- 
ally by the Penn- 
sylvania Freedom League. I am 
now at work expanding this to full 
book length, and am happy to say 
eight publishers are interested in it.” 
—Harold A. Seward, Easton, Pa. 
“I started taking your course about 
six months ago, and during recent 
months I’ve sold six stories to lead- 
ing science fiction magazines,” 
Charles E. Fritch, Utica, 


The fact that you are reading THE Wrirer’s DicEst 
indicates that you have ambition to succeed—to develop 
your ability to write for the really big money. Lots of 
other people have succeeded . . . and we are proud of the 
fact that over more than 40 years we have trained so 
many of them. 


So Little to Lose, So Much to Gain 


Writing is not easy. You know that! And learning to write 
for big money is even harder. But if you have the latent ability, 
and if you are prepared to give the Palmer course everything 
you’ve got, then we may be able to accomplish worthwhile results 
working together. 


Learn from Professional Writers 


Your instructor, a professional writer himself, will find out if 
you can make it! Palmer training is attested to by thousands of 
our students and graduates as well as endorsed by famous authors 
such a Rupert Hughes, A. E. Van Vogt, Katherine Newlin Burt, 
and others. 


Earn While Learning at Home 


Many Palmer students earn while learning, receiving small 
but welcome checks for material that may be turned out quickly, 
once you acquire the proper technique. Then, Palmer training 
is unique and prepares the student for not just one field of 
writing, but for all . . . short stories, mysteries, articles, radio, 
television . . . all at one low cost. and you learn at home. 

Adam Aretz of Tarentum, Pa., sold two stories for $255 
before completing the course . . . The first story by H. F. Wen- 
deroth of Atlantic City sold for $240 . . . John Silletto sold a 
short story after Lesson No. 3 of the fiction course. 


First Step Is Yours 

There’s only one way to find out how we can help you get into 
the big money. The first step is for you to send for free booklet 
explaining the unique features of our complete instruction for all 
fields of creative writing, and for free typical lesson material show- 
ing how we make it easier to learn. If you have a sincere desire to 
make good money writing, and want to find out if you are one of 
those with the potential for an exciting future, write today . . . 
don’t waste any more time! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Accredited: National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-11 
Hollywood 28, California Since 1917 


MAIL COUPON OR POSTCARD TODAY 
SOCHOHOHSHSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSOOOOCS 
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Please mail me free typical lesson package and 40-page book, explaining 
how you help new writers get started and experienced writers increase 
their income. 

r. 
Mrs 
Miss 
City. State. 
Address. 
Please print clearly 
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Veterans: check here [] 








For Writing Success 


CONSULT A WRITER 
WHO IS SUCCESSFUL 


N LITERARY parlance such terms as critic, 
IT teacher and consultant have no authority 

except when backed by professional experi- 
ence. Since there is no college that issues degrees in Literary Consultation, 
I am able to establish my competence as an advisor only by having achieved 
status as an author. This I did before I began helping others. 

Veteran readers of this magazine know who I am and many of them 

have autographed copies of my books. For anyone not familiar with my 
background, here are a few capsule facts: 


e A professional writer for over 20 years. 

e@ Books now published on three continents. 
Writings of over 200 clients in print. 
Member of The Authors League of America. 
Listed in Who's Who in the West. 

Also Who's Who in California. 
e@ Reference: DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


My published books are my credentials; my satisfied clients are my 
best references. I give the names and photos of several of these clients in 
my free pamphlet, BOOK WRITING HELP. I also list my own books 


and tell how I can assist in making yours salable. 
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| am as near you as your mail box. Forget 
distance—send your inquiry today, asking 
ue for BOOK WRITING HELP. It is your best 

NS mai. | hope for success. 
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Charles Carson LITERARY Conse lant 


POST OFFICE BOX 38, MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 
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